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PREFACE 

npHE author makes no claim to be an authority on 
employment problems. On the contrary, I half sus- 
pect that I was commissioned to write this book because 
my ignorance of the subject insured my being unpreju- 
diced. 

In choosing a personal, authoritative style, I have 
merely assumed to act as spokesman for the real authori- 
ties who so kindly put their views and experience at 
my service. I'm stating not my own untried theories, 
but the actual practice followed by successful employers, 
employment managers, and employment agencies. 

For material, suggestions, and helpful criticism I'm 
specially indebted to the Engineering Agency of Chics^o, 
and to my colleagues in the American School. 

C R. B« 

Chicago, June 30, 1917. 
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HELP WANTED" 



THE demand for ''help" of all kinds was never so 
great as it is today; yet this demand is certain to 
increase during the many years needed to rebuild the 
cities and industries destroyed by war. This unprece- 
dented situation will make more secure and enviable 
the position of the trained man — the skilled worker, 
the competent boss, the experienced executive. War 
has taught the world the importance of having the 
right man in the right place. 

The employer is always looking for men who can help 
him increase his profits. He buys labor, just as he buys 
raw material, with the idea of selling it for more than he 
pays ; and only the most urgent need will induce him to 
buy either labor or material that falls short of his 
requirements. 

The employe brings to the labor market his time, 
strength, and training, which the employer is ready to 
buy at a fair price. But, generally speaking, all men 
have time and strength for sale, so that these commod- 
ities, like pig iron, are worth comparatively little as 
raw material. But as pig iron brings a high price when 
transformed into steel, so time and strength, when 
smelted with training and shaped with experience, 
command a high price in the labor market. 

The world owes no man a living, unless he's willing 
to work for it. But there's a good living in store for 
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xii INTRODUCTION 

every man who has prepared himself to do well the kind 
of work that other men want done. Varying industrial 
conditions make it impossible to lay down hard and fast 
rules for advancement in any line ; but the principles of 
success are the same for all men, regardless of circum- 
stances or ambition. 

This book aims to show you, from the experience of 
the men who ''hire and fire", how to sell your trained 
ability where it will enable you to earn the most money. 
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Chapter I 
THE RIGHT PLACE 



FOLLOW YOUR LIKING 

THE whole problem of employment is to find the 
right man for the right place. Clearly, the right 
place for a man is where he can do the best work, earn 
the most money, and be the most contented. Since a 
man can do best the work he likes best, the safest rule 
for choosing a vocation is: "Follow your liking!" 
Your natural liking for a certain line of work is a pretty 
safe indication that you have some natural ability for 
that work. 

Even as children we tend to follow our natural 
ability. I know one small boy who will play- only with 
railroad toys ; and another who wants only fairy stories. 
If these boys develop along their natural lines, one will 
become a mechanical engineer, and the other a writer. 
If they're forced into other lines, they will always be 
round pegs in square holes. 

Not so long ago it was the custom for the boy to 
follow his father's trade or profession, on the theory 
that he had inherited special ability for it. But in 
America today it's recognized that the son of a black- 
smith may have unusual aptitude for the law, while a 
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2 GETTING A GOOD JOB 

lawyer's son may find his proper berth as a mechanical 
engineer. Provided you're willing to get the training 
and experience required for the position you want, it's 
up to you to decide what shall be your "right place". 

Yet not every man of a mechanical turn of mind can 
become a Thomas A. Edison or an Orville Wright, nor 
can every man with a liking for business duplicate the 
career of John Wanamaker or Marshall Field. The 
extent of a man's ability is determined by nature as 
surely as is his liking, but you can cultivate your ability 
so that you're able to bring your full powers to bear 
when an opportunity is open to you. There 's a marked 
difference between the trained man, and the man of 
equal ability who lacks training. 

If you will make the most of your ability and oppor- 
tunities, you can be sure that you will find your right 
place, and so achieve success. 

CLASSIFYING MEN BY THEIR ABILITY 

The chart on page 4 shows that the men engaged in 
any line of work are divided into three classes, according 
to the use they make of their mental ability. This 
chart is by no means exhaustive, but it illustrates the 
application of the following classification : 

I. Advisory Class: Men whose ability to "think ahead*' enables them 
to invent new tools, machines, or processes, plan sales campaigns, 
or suggest changes and improvements in the organization or con- 
duct of a concern; while their training and experience enable them 
to settle arguments, fix policies, and solve problems by the appli- 
cation of known facts. They are paid for their ability to advise 
other men; and usually they are the highest paid men in their 
respective lines, because their advice determines the success or 
failure of the undertaking. 
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II. Executive Class: Men whose ability, training, and experience 
enable them to direct successfully the efforts of other men, and so 
put into effect the policies, plans, changes, new methods and 
machinery, etc., recommended by the Advisory Class. Often, as 
in the ca^ of building foremen, shop foremen, chief clerks, head 
bookkeepers, etc., they work under a superior member of their 
own class. They are paid for their ability to direct the work of 
other men, and in accordance with the amount and quality of 
work they can get done by those working under them. 

III. Worker Class: Men whose ability, training, and experience enable 
them to work satisfactorily under the direction of the Executive 
Class, but who lack the knowledge or the initiative to direct their 
own labor. They are the hand and brain workers who compose 
the overwhelming majority in any trade or business. They are 
paid, on a time or price basis, for their ability to do the task set 
them, so that their earnings depend entirely upon their individual 
efforts. 

THE WORKER CLASS 

Every man must make his start as a Worker, but how long he remains in . 
that class depends upon himself. Large numbers of Workers are required in all 
lines of industry, to do the heavy work, the routine work, the half-skilled work 
that has not yet been turned over to a machine. The Worker's job is uncertain 
and his pay is small — he 's hired only because he has two hands. 

The average man should look upon the Worker Class as a training school 
in which he can prepare himself for his life work, rather than as his permanent 
place in life. If you have unusual natural ability as an individual Worker, you 
may be justified in sticking to the same job all your life — expert cost account- 
ants, architectural draftsmen, toolmakers, salesmen, etc., can often earn more 
as Workers. than as Executives or Advisers. But the average young man, 
or the older man with sound experience, can best use his time as a Worker to 
prepare himself for one of the better paid classes. 

the executive class 

"The ability to handle men," as executive ability is commonly called, is one 
of the most valuable assets a man can have. The possessor stands head and 
shoulders above men of like training and experience who lack it; indeed, he 
even towers above men of greater general ability who are wanting in execu- 
tive ability. The gang boss, the shop foreman, the office manager, the 
superintendent, the managing director, may actually be less skillful as an 
individual worker than many of the men whom he directs; but he makes 
their skill more valuable through his ability to keep them working together 
harmoniously. 
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Advisory Class 



Architect 



Mechanical Engineer 

Inventor 

Designer 



Executive Class 

Building Lines 

Superintendent 

Contractor 

Foreman 

Mechanical Lines 

Shop Superintendent 
Erecting Engineer 
Installing Engineer 
Shop Foreman 



Worker Class 

Carpenter 
Mason 
Steel Worker 
Draftsman 

Machine Hand 
Shop Worker 
Tool Maker 
Draftsman 



Civil Engineer 
Chief Engineer 



Civil Engineering Lines 

Resident Engineer 
Chief of Party 



Sales Lines 

Publicity Engineer Sales Manager 



Board of Directors 

Partners 

Proprietor 



Certified Public 
Accountant 



Commercial Lines 

General Manager 
Department Manager 
Chief Clerk 

Accounting Lines 

Auditor 

Chief Accountant 

Head Bookkeeper 



Instrumentman 

Draftsman 

Rodman 

Salesman 
Retail Clerk 
Correspondent 

Bookkeeper 

Clerk 

Stenographer 



Accountant 
Bookkeeper 
Clerk 



Note : This chart is designed to be suggestive only. There 
has been no attempt to cover all lines of work, or to classify any 
given line exhaustively. 
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Yet no man will make a successful boss unless he has a thorough working 
knowledge of the various lines of work done under his direction. He can't 
know that his men are working at the proper speed, and getting the proper 
results, unless he has a comprehensive and organized knowledge of their work. 
Your own training and experience fit you to boss men employed in your own 
line only; but you can greatly increase your value as an executive by studying 
up on the duties of men engaged in lines connected with your own. 

A building superintendent may never have handled a tool on the job; yet 
he must be able to check up on the work of carpenters, bricklayers, steel 
workers, plumbers, electricians, painters, and all the other specialized workers 
employed in building construction. 

TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 

So I say to you : " Train yourself for leadership ! " If you possess the abil- 
ity to handle men, cultivate it! If you find that you need to know other 
trades than your own, study up on them. Few of us are fitted by Nature to 
make a startling success; but practically all of us have some degree of executive 
ability which, if properly developed and applied, will bring us far greater suc- 
cess than we could attain as individual workers. Many of us fail to make 
good executives chiefly because we 're too lazy or too diffident. 

Laziness is fatal to successful leadership, because the men naturally take 
their example from their leader. You can't get much "pep" or "zip" into 
other men by trying to drive them from behind; but you can lead them almost 
an3rwhere by jumping out in front with a "Come on, boys! Follow me!" 
When you hear a foreman or manager complaining about the laziness of his 
men, you can be pretty sure that you have found a lazy boss. 

Diffidence is often due to a misunderstanding of what is required in handling 
men. Nowadays leadership seldom implies the bullying ability to " lick every 
other man on the job." 

The present day leader holds and directs his workers by his superior knowl- 
edge of how to employ their skill; and the successful leader depends more upon 
keeping his men interested and contented than by driving them by brute 
strength. Men will cheerfully follow your lead if convinced that they will 
benefit by working under your direction. 

THE ADVISORY CLASS 

Membership in the Advisory Class requires an amount of imaginative, 
analytical, and constructive ability possessed by comparatively few men. 
These qualifications can be developed and perfected, if they are yours by 
nature; but the possession of them will not put you into this class unless you 
know how to apply your ability. Designers, inventors, and promoters often 
do crazy things, not because they themselves are really "crazy", but because 
they lack the training that would show them where their ideas were impractical. 
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You don't need to be a genius to qualify as an Adviser. If you show special 
ability as a Worker, you can put yourself in the Advisory Class by taking care 
to get the special training that will enable you to make practical use of your 
ideas. 

PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 

Certain physical characteristics may also limit your 
choice, by making it impossible for you to do the kind 
of work you like to do. Such limitations are not very 
common; but they're worth noting because it's not wise 
for a man to try to force himself into a line of work where 
he must always be heavily handicapped. For example: 

A man standing over six feet will never make an expert moulder: the 
moulder must constantly stoop to his work, so the six-footer will be less efficient 
than a shorter, stockier man. 

A man having serious eye trouble should not take up the eye-straining work 
of drafting or bookkeeping: he can't hope to work efficiently, and he risks 
ruining his eyes altogether. 

A man who l^as spent years at manual labor can't expect to become an 
expert stenographer: his fingers are too stiff to attain the necessary speed, 
even if his brain is still active enough to master shorthand. 

ROUND PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES 

A friend of mine maintains that the great majority 
of workers are round pegs in square holes. He ought 
to know, because he's manager of an employment 
agency placing thousands of men every year. But 
analysis shows that what he really means is that most 
workers are in the right line, but not in the right job. 

It's as though a man got thorough training in elec- 
tricity, and then went into telephone engineering when 
he should specialize in light and power work. Many 
an expert toolmaker has been spoiled to make a passable 
foreman; and many a good salesman has thrown up ajf 
profitable '* line" to become a mediocre office man. So . 
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if you're not content with your present position, you 
may find that a slight change of work will fit you snugly 
into your proper place. 

Yet men do often drudge along in uncongenial posi- 
tions for years, and take it for granted that they are in 
the right place because they're* making a living at it. 
This is particularly true where the worker has been 
forced to accept the first job offered; or in small towns 
and on the farm, where local opportunities are limited. 

THE SMALL TOWN PROBLEM 

I don't favor encouraging young men to leave their 
native villages and farms for the great industrial 
centers; yet we must admit that the ambitious young 
man living in a small town is in a peculiar predicament. 
If he wants to go into law or medicine, engineering or 
business, he wi^ want broader training than he can get 
at home. But if he 's bound to one town or neighbor- 
hood by ties not easily broken, it will be useless for 
him to put money and time into training for a job 
that will take him away from home. 

My advice is not to try to decide upon your location 
till you have tried out your ability. Get the best 
training possible for the work you want to do, and then 
put in two or three years in a city of some size, trying 
your luck. If you like city ways, and are making a 
decent living, you can be pretty sure that you have 
found your place. If you barely keep going, or find 
the city getting on your nerves, go back home. You 
^will lose nothing by so doing: many a moss-grown 
town has proved a gold mine to the native son who 
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8 GETTING A GOOD JOB 

had the knowledge and courage to introduce modem 
methods. 

Success is only relative. Thirty dollars a month in 
a small town is equal to sixty a month in the city, 
because the city is doubly expensive. And the average 
small town offers you far more in the way of friends, 
social advantages, and real home life than you will ever 
find in the city. It's a question of which life suits you. 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU CHOOSE 

Finding the right place is so serious a problem that 
you should make no definite choice until you have 
carefully investigated all the lines most attractive to 
you, and you should spare neither time nor trouble in 
making your investigation thorough. You can better 
afford to take time now to make sure that you're 
headed right, than to spend the rest of your life regret- 
ting that you 're in the wrong place. 

The best way to learn about a trade or profession is 
to work at it in some capacity, and so get a firsthand 
knowledge of it. If this is impracticable, you can get a 
good understanding of its requirements and oppor- 
tunities by talking with men engaged in it, and by 
studying up on it. Practically every occupation has its 
"trade paper", designed to keep the workers in touch 
with what is doing in their particular line; if you find 
such a paper uninteresting, drop that occupation from 
your list of possibilities. 

Be sure that you look carefully for the laborious 
and disagreeable side of any occupation you 're consid- 
ering. You may take it for granted that every job 
has its enjoyable features; but the important point is 
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whether you can stand for the disagreeable ones. If 
you ''hate arithmetic", it's useless for you to go into 
engineering or accounting, for both require a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics; if you dislike soiling your 
hands and clothes, you're not cut out for a mechanic; 
if you dread speaking in public, you will never succeed 
as a lawyer or a minister. 

SALARY NOT A SAFE GUIDE 

You will naturally give much weight to the salary 
paid; but don't let an attractive present salary blind 
you to the fact that you will be offered the same pay 
twenty years from now. Thousands of positions will 
never pay more than $20 to $25 per week: such are 
many bookkeeping, timekeeper's, and inspector's jobs, 
which require only limited technical knowledge. You 
may fit so snugly into one of these berths that you draw 
the full salary from the outset; but you have already 
reached the job's limit. 

To the ambitious man, such jobs are only stepping 
stones toward the big job that you have in view. 
They're useful because they give you valuable experi- 
ence, and enable you to earn your living while prepar- 
ing for something better; but you want to make it a 
habit to quit them and move on up as soon as you begin 
' to feel yourself in a rut. If you have made the best of 
your time and opportunities, you will be ready for 
advancement. Certainly, you can't afford to let lim- 
ited knowledge limit your earning ability. 

Salary alone is the poorest possible basis upon which 
to judge the desirability of a position. The only safe 
guides are its possibilities. If it offers unlimited oppor- 
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tunities for increases in pay as your work improves, or 
if it's a practical stepping stone to something better, 
it's worth while. The right job is the one which you 
can hold year after year, without becoming dissatisfied 
with your work or your pay. 

THERE IS NO "BEST LINE" 

"What's the best line for me to go into?" men often 
ask; and they're disappointed when made the very 
truthful answer : ' ' The line you like best. ' ' 

There 's a widespread idea that certain lines of work 
are less crowded and better paid than others. Occa- 
sionally this idea is justified, as when the first demand 
for electricians came twenty-five years ago; but these 
are only temporary conditions. The truth is that one 
profession is as good as another in point of opportunity ; 
and, with one exception, there's little difference in 
point of salary. Your advancement in any line depends 
upon your ability and training, not upon the line of work 
you're in. 

The exception mentioned is business, which, for some 
reason not entirely clear, pays bigger salaries for the 
same investment of time, training, and effort than any 
other line of work. Individual engineers, physicians, 
and lawyers have accumulated great fortunes, but 
they're exceptional; while the men who have achieved 
similar success in business are almost innumerable. 

The engineer or lawyer who has business ability in 
addition to his specialized training can often make more 
money in a business capacity than in the practice of his 
profession. But you should not go into business just 
for the money that 's in it, because if you have no liking 
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for business you will neither make a success at it, nor 
will you be content out of your right place. 

YOU FIX YOUR OWN PLACE 

When you oflFer your services in the labor market, 
you will be hired for what you're able to do now, not 
for what you hope to do some years from now. In other 
words, you fix your place for yourself, and you alone 
are responsible if you're a round peg in a square hole. 

It's up to you, therefore, to do two things: First, 
you should determine by careful investigation just what 
is your right place in the industrial world. Second, 
you should endeavor, by every means in yoiu* power, 
to fit yourself to hold that place. 

You will never know the real taste of success, unless 
you are the right man in the right place. 



Chapter II 
TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 



MEN FOR THE GOOD JOBS 

THE manager of a very successful employment 
agency makes the blunt statement: ''We can get a 
job anywhere for any man, if he's fitted for the work he 
wants to do. Our trouble isn't in finding good jobs for 
good men, but in finding good men for the good jobs." 

When asked for an explanation of his methods, he 
replied: ''It's a cold-blooded business proposition 
with us. We're asked to supply so many men to do a 
certain kind of work at such a salary — I 've success- 
fully filled an order to outfit a railroad with an entire 
operating force, from division superintendent to drafts- 
men. We simply get a thorough understanding of the 
requirements of the vacancy, and then go over our lists 
of possible candidates until we find a man whose train- 
ing, experience, and personality exactly fit him to meet 
those requirements. If we can't put our finger on the 
right man, we leave the job open until we do find him. 
There's no use in our taking a chance on a man unless 
he does fit, because a misfit never makes good." 

It's not often, of course, that an agency is called 
upon to fill a wholesale order like this. Nevertheless, 
these blunt statements contain the key to the whole 
problem of employment. The agency manager says 
nothing about pull, or favor, or long service; but — 
"We can get a job anywhere for any man, if he's fitted 
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for the worky And he defines fitness as composed of 
''training, experience, and personality". 

"BOOKLEARNING" A TIME SAVER 

To some extent, training and experience mean about 
the same thing, because both indicate a special knowl- 
edge of a certain line of work. As generally used, how- 
ever, training stands for theoretical knowledge, or 
''booklearning", such as you would get from study, or 
from reading trade papers; while experience stands for 
practical knowledge, or skill, such as you would get by 
working on the job. And we shall adopt these meanings. 

It used to be the opinion of so-called *' practical men" 
that experience alone has money value to the worker, 
and that ''booklearning" is a waste of time. The feel- 
ing today, however, is that both training and experience 
are necessary to the man who wants to get ahead, and 

booklearning " is a time saver rather than a waster. 
Booklearning", or theoretical knowledge, might be 
called the word-of-mouth evidence of men who have 
been over the ground before you. They tell you what 
to do or not to do, just as your boss might give you 
instructions for tackling a new job. If you were travel- 
ing a strange road, you would waste time, and perhaps 
get completely lost, if you disregarded the sign posts 
set up for your guidance. So any man will waste time 
and effort if he depends upon experience alone. 

PROFIT BY OTHERS' EXPERIENCE 

All men gain experience from their daily work, so 
that all workers have some degree of experience. Com- 
paratively few men possess training, because study 
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requires extra work. The result is that those possessing 
both training and experience go ahead fastest and 
farthest. 

It would take you years to learn by experience what 
you can learn in months by study. Your study- 
knowledge will be of no practical value to you until 
you have tested and perfected it by experience; but 
your studies will save you many wasted hours and bitter 
disappointments by warning you against the mistakes 
of the men who traveled the road before you, and point- 
ing out the short cuts discovered by them. 

Study also enables you to get a knowledge of the job 
ahead, while experience fits you for only the job in hand. 
Indeed, the more experienced you become at your 
present job, the more likely you are to be kept at it 
because of your skill. Only through study can you 
learn to apply your experience to the problems of the 
job ahead, so that you will be ready to step into the 
better job when it becomes vacant. 

THE ANSWER IS— EFFICIENCY 

The higher you go or want to go, the more important 
becomes training, or theoretical knowledge. Knowledge 
gained by experience is foundation knowledge; the 
amount of knowledge you gain by study determines the 
height and stability of the structure erected upon that 
foundation. 

Practical men don't take readily to book study. 
They're better accustomed to learn by doing than by 
thinking ; and often they have never really been taught 
how to study from books. It's not that they're slow 
or stupid, but that they have never been taught to 
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appreciate the value of the thorough training gained 
by combining actual practice and book study. But 
present day efficiency in any line demands this two- 
fold training. 

Perhaps the proper values of both training and experi- 
ence are most easily presented in the form of an alge- 
braic equation, thus: 

{Ability X Training) ^Experience = Effltienqf 

To "clear" this equation, you must first multiply 

(develop) your natural ability by training (study) , and 

then add experience, when you obtain the desired result 

— efficiency. And like all algebraic formulas, this gives 

you the shortest cut to the correct solution of your 

problem. 

LOPSIDED KNOWLEDGE 

The man who depends on either training or experience 
alone is only half prepared for the work he wants to do. 
He may be the best trained or most experienced man 
in his line, but he would be more valuable as a worker if 
his knowledge was better balanced. 

This is rather amusingly illustrated by the experience 
of two young steam engineers. Smith had gone into 
the engine room before he began to shave, and had a 
chief's berth in a big light and power plant; Jones had 
gone on through high school to engineering school, and 
was soon to be graduated. Jones, home for the Easter 
vacation, dropped in at the power plant to see friend 
Smith, and found him sweating blood trying to indicate 
his engines. That was ''pie" for Jones, who took over 
the indicator and the subsequent figuring, and com- 
pleted the test with neatness and dispatch. But when 
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the practical engineer asked the theoretical engineer 
to complete the job by readjusting the valves, the 
latter had to admit that he didn't know how to go 
about it. 

Both theory and practice — ' ' booklearning ' ' and 
experience — have their place in fitting you for a good 
job. Lack of either will make you lopsided. 

YOU NEVER KNOW IT ALL 

Many important features of your work can best be 
learned by actual study. Indeed, study is the basis of 
your working ability: of the subjects taught in the 
grades, in high school, in college — in the business, 
engineering, and professional schools — many may 
appear to you to have no bearing upon the work you 
want to do; but they have all contributed to your fit- 
ness for the job you want. And wherever your actual 
schooling ends, it leaves something for you to learn by 
additional study. Never permit yourself to put aside 
your books and say: "Now I can quit studying, 
because I know it all ! " No man ever masters all there 
is to know about his line of work; and each addition 
you make to your general fund of information makes 
you that much better fitted for a good job. 

Some years ago a big steel company advertised for 
an engineer competent to take charge of an experimen- 
tal electric crucible plant. The salary offered was 
$5,000, and the opportunities for advancement were 
unlimited; but for a time it seemed that the job must 
go unfilled. Finally a careful search of the entire 
country discovered just one man in the United States 
capable of holding the position. He was a young 
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electrical engineer, only recently graduated, who had 
done postgraduate work abroad; and because he felt 
that electric crucible work might some time be useful 
to him, he had taken a special course in it. He got the 
job, made good, and a few years later was placed in 
charge of a bigger plant at a salary of $7,500. 

Not all of us can hope to earn such a salary; but any 
one of us can profit by this young engineer's example, 
and make it a point to know more than is necessary for 
the job in hand. 

PROVIDE YOUR OWN TRAINING 

The importance of getting training through study 
is emphasized by the practical abolition in this country 
of the old apprentice system, which enabled the appren- 
tice to get an all around training such as few men pos- 
sess today. The apprentice did not study from books, 
it's true; but he did receive personal instruction from 
each master workman in turn, and so completed a 
course of study not unlike that given today in our best 
technical schools. In order to repay to the employer 
the cost of his training, the apprentice either worked for 
a nominal wage, or actually paid for the privilege of 
serving as apprentice. 

The old-time apprentice received thorough funda- 
mental training in all branches of his trade, so that 
when he came to specialize he had a splendid foundation 
upon which to build. The beginner of today — who 
corresponds to the old-time apprentice — is forced to 
specialize from the very start because he's confined to 
one department; and so he must always stick to his 
one narrow line — unless he has the push to make up by 
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himself the general training that he lacks. But the 
idea that the worker should pay for his own training 
still holds, and the beginner gets only a nominal salary 
during what amounts to his apprenticeship. 

Progressive employers are now making a concerted 
effort to correct this tendency to overspecialization by 
encouraging or establishing apprentice shop classes; 
but these classes include too few men as yet to have any 
general effect upon the employment problem. The 
employer is going to employ you or reject you according 
to the training that you bring to the labor market. If 
your training is insufficient for the work and pay you 
want, it 's up to you to get whatever additional training 
is necessary. 



(( 



EXPERIENCE REQUIRED" 



'' Experience required '' is the condition imposed upon 
the applicant for every desirable job; and this is as it 
should be, for only an experienced man can do the work 
required. But such a condition is rather a spur than an 
obstacle to the man who is truly ambitious, because it 
places a premium upon trained ability. 

The would-be civil engineer must acquire experience 
with the chain, rod, and transit before he will be placed 
in charge of a field outfit. The office boy must serve in 
turn as entry and billing clerk, bookkeeper and office 
manager, before he is competent to manage a depart- 
ment. The plumber must learn by experience to wipe 
a joint, and install a line of piping, before he is certified 
as a master plumber. The mechanic or electrician must 
learn by experience how to make efficient use of the 
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tools of his trade, before he can hold a job as shop 
superintendent or operating engineer. 

And so it goes in every trade and profession — the 
man in demand is the man with experience. 

NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 

Experience is applied knowledge. It can neither be 
faked nor forced. Only time and abundant opportu- 
nity can give you experience, but no amount of hard luck 
or hard knocks can take it away from you, once you've 
acquired it. It comes to you unsought, as the result 
of your daily routine; but it will come much more 
quickly, and be much more valuable, if you grasp each 
opportunity to try out in actual practice the new ideas 
gained from study. 

Continued experience gives you the skill that makes 
you an expert, so that your head and hand work 
together on a given task almost automatically. Long 
experience enables the expert typist or machinist to 
perform practically the same task hour after hour at 
high speed without making a mistake. But such auto- 
matic skill is neither possible nor desirable in the higher 
positions — the architect, the engineer, the business 
manager, can't perform his duties successfully if he 
works like a machine. His experience must enable him 
to bring to the front all his information on a given 
subject, and then to apply it so as to fit the specific 
case. 

You can afford to spend years in getting experience, 
providing you are at the same time learning how to 
make the broadest possible use of it when you get it. 
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KEEP YOUR RECORD CLEAN 

Remember that each successive job you hold goes to 
make up your working record, and that you must have 
the facts to back up your claims, when your prospective 
employer asks: "What's your experience?" The 
trained worker today is hired upon the basis of what 
he is and can do, as indicated by his record to date. 

In many concerns your record is carried on the 
company's books, in one form or another, for the 
information of either your present or your future 
employers. Even if it's not set down in ink on paper, 
it's indelibly recorded in the minds of men with whom 
or for whom you have worked. The facts thus set 
down are as unchangeable as the facts of history — if 
you would keep your record clean, you must see to it 
that your habits of life and work are such that you will 
not suffer when the facts are brought out for inspection. 

The only way to go after a job successfully is to have 
the facts in your favor. If you have been careless in 
this respect — if your record is not as clean as you would 
like to have it — make up your mind that it shall show 
constant improvement from now on. If your record 
is already good, see that you keep it clean, and add to 
its favorable entries at every opportunity. 

When an employer sees such a record, his first 
question is: **How soon can you begin work?" 



Chapter III 
PERSONALITY COUNTS 



INDIVIDUALITY CANT BE HIDDEN 

THE first thing to impress you about a military 
parade is that all the men in the ranks have been 
uniformed and equipped to make them look alike, and 
drilled to make them think and act alike. Each man 
marches with the regulation stride, carries his gun at 
the regulation angle, swings his left arm in the regulation 
manner. 

Yet, as you look closer, you observe that one man is 
individualized by the peculiar tilt of his hat, another by 
the set of his shoulders, another by his heavy features ; 
and if you could see these same soldiers going into action, 
you would be convinced that no uniformity of dress or 
rigor of drill can deprive a man of his personality. 

In the great industrial army, thousands of men are 
doing the same thing in the same way. Some of them, 
like mechanics, carpenters, bakers, etc., voluntarily 
wear what might be called a ' * trade uniform ' ' while at 
work. Yet, in spite of their similarity of dress and 
occupation, they impress you as individuals; some of 
them, indeed, impress you very strongly — whether 
pleasantly or otherwise depends upon their personality. 

WHAT PERSONALITY IS 

''Personality" is that expression of individuality 
which makes each soldier in the ranks — each worker in 

21 
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the industrial army — stand out as a man differing in 
many ways from his companions. Merton* defines 
it as: 

That personal distinction, or dynamic force . . . 
which is felt by every one who comes within its radius. . . . 

Personality suggests reserve power and resourcefulness. 
It gives the impression that one is "self -poised, ready for all 
contingencies." It makes one's presence felt. It predisposes 
employers and people in general in one's favor. . . . 
Personality wins. 

Personality is not a matter of height, build or age. Much 
less is it due to such accidentals as complexion, color of eyes and 
hair. Nor is it something within the bestowal of one's tailor and 
barber, albeit, unkemptness of attire and of person often cause 
a person to receive an adverse or minus rating in this 
regard. ... 

Personality bespeaks achievement or the capacity to achieve. 
Some considerable degree of this dynamic personal force is 
seldom lacking in men who have risen by their own work and 
efforts from office boys to important managerial positions or to 
professional distinction. . . . 

The surest way of gaining Personality is to live up to one's 
highest conceptions, to face the world each day with undaunted 
spirit, to overcome difficulties as they arise with "joy in the 
struggle, "to hold oneself unswervingly to efforts for self -improve- 
ment and for self-mastery against habits that lead to ultimate 
personal deterioration. 

KINDS OF PERSONALITY 

A man who is so intensely individual in all his 
thoughts and actions that he stands out head and 
shoulders above his class, is said to have ''strong per- 
sonality" — as, for example, Theodore Roosevelt. A 
man who, through laziness or timidity, usually allows 
others to dominate him, is said to have a "weak per- 
sonality" — a good example is ''Mr. Henpeck", of the 
comic papers. The type of man whose looks or actions 

* Holmes W. Merton: "How to Choose the Right Vocation;" Chapter XXXI. " Peraondity.*' 
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are offensive to others has what we call an ''offensive" 
or ''disagreeable personality"; while the man who 
makes a good first impression, and wears well upon 
acquaintance, possesses that most desirable character- 
istic — a " pleasing personality". 

The man of offensive, weak, or disagreeable person- 
ality has no future in the industrial world. He may be 
tolerated because he possesses some other character- 
istic that makes him useful, but he will be kept where 
his offensiveness or weakness will be least noticeable. 
The man of pleasing personality usually has a strong 
personality, also, but he has the happy knack of not 
allowing his strength of personality to become offensive 
to others. 

Most persons to whom we ascribe strong personality 
are offensive to certain persons or classes — it is com- 
mon knowledge that Roosevelt is disliked by thousands 
in this country, more because of his personality than his 
ideas and actions. 

VALUE OF PLEASING PERSONALITY 

Personality might be called the outward expression 
of our true selves — a sign board advertising to the 
world what we are and what we can do. And "appear- 
ances are deceitful" to only a limited extent. In 
general, the world will take our advertisement as a 
statement of facts, and judge and treat us accordingly. 

If we advertise ourselves as weak, we shall be con- 
stantly stepped on, or pushed aside; if offensive or 
disagreeable, we shall find few friends and receive few 
favors; if strong, we shall be respected and obeyed by 
other men ; if pleasant, we shall meet a welcome every- 
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where, and have offered to us many opportunities 
denied to men who make a less favorable impression. 
So I say to you : ''If you want to get ahead, cultivate 
a pleasing personality — it's one of the best recommen- 
dations you can offer! I assume that you expect to 
make yourself stronger through training and experience ; 
but never lose sight of the fact that the first impression 
is apt to be the most lasting." 

DONT BE A CONFIDENCE MAN 

Fortunately, it's possible to cultivate a pleasing 
personality, because the impression we make depends so 
much upon our general appearance, and our attitude 
toward others. 

The city confidence man has the right idea, when he 
presents a pleasing exterior to the farmer to whom he 
hopes to sell a gold brick — he's called a ''confidence" 
man because his pleasing appearance enables him to 
win the confidence of his dupes. But the confidence 
man wears his pleasing personality like a mask, because 
it would ruin his business if he exposed his true self too 
soon; while you want to be able to back a pleasing 
exterior with the real goods. 

Be sincere. Don't try to cover up your bad habits — 
replace them with good ones. Actually make yourself 
over, if you find that necessary — the result will be well 
worth the trouble. But work from the inside out — 
get right with yourself before you try to get right with 
others. Make your pleasing personality the true 
expression of a man who possesses most of the desira- 
ble characteristics, and few of the undesirable ones. 
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HOW TO CULTIVATE PERSONALITY 

We may say that a man's personality is, to a large 
extent, the result of the habits of dress, speech, action, 
life, etc., which have helped to form his character. We 
may also say that his personality expresses itself in two 
ways — in his general appearance, and in his attitude 
toward others. 

It 's easy for you to change your habit of dress, and 
comparatively as easy to change your habit of speech. 
It's just as possible, though not so easy, for you to 
change those habits of thought and action that prevent 
your making the most of your ability and opportunities. 

The following list of characteristics that go to make 
up personality is rather long, for I have tried to make it 
complete. You will find yourself already the possessor 
of many of the desirable characteristics; but don't 
overlook any suggestions, however trivial they may 
appear. You're not simply trying to "put up a good 
front" in order to get a job: you're trying to perfect a 
pleasing personality that will stand you in good stead 
every day of your life, and the impression you make 
must be a true reflection of your true self. 

So be honest in your self -analysis. A fault confessed 
is already half corrected. 

KEEP YOURSELF CLEAN 

If you're an office man, you will be expected to keep yourself clean, both 
to make a good appearance before your concern's customers, and to avoid 
beii^ offensive to your fellow workers. If you're a shop or field worker, it 
may be impossible for you to keep clean while on the job; but that's all the 
more reason why you should clean yourself up during your off hours. 

No employer wants to hire a "pretty man", or one who makes a joke of 
himself trying to be pretty; but every employer prefers to have on his pay roll 
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clean looking men. If the job open requires special care and neatness, he's 
almost certain to hire the neatest applicant, on the well tried principle that 
a man who is careful of his person is careful at his work. 

If you go clean shaven, don't neglect to shave frequently — nothing gives 
a man a shiftless, "no-account" look so quickly as a neglected beard. Keep 
your hair trimmed and brushed. 

If you are troubled with pimples, get your barber — or, better still, your 
doctor — to tell you how to clear your face. I've known more than one 
competent young man to lose a good job because his pimply face made his 
appearance displeasing. 

Take care of your teeth. Sound teeth not only add to your general appear- 
ance, but they actually make you a better worker. Doctors are now agreed 
that many ailments are directly or indirectly the result of bad teeth. 

DRESS NEATLY AND SUITABLY 

The manual worker dresses with regard to decency and self protection, 
and not with the idea of making a good appearance; in order to work with 
full efficiency, he must be able to disregard his clothes, because dirt and grease 
are inevitable. For the man who holds a "white collar job", custom makes 
suitable clothes as essential as proper training. Good clothes alone will not 
land the job for you; but in many instances you can't land the job without 
good clothes. 

Circumstances may force you to wear clothes that are not as new or as 
stylish as you would like; but you can always keep your clothes clean. Don't 
permit yourself to wear a dusty hat and shoes, soiled linen, a greasy vest, or 
fringed trousers — a man so careless of his appearance is likely to be equally 
careless in his work. 

Above all, don't wear run down shoes, because they're generally considered 
to indicate a slackness on the part of the wearer that makes him an undesirable 
employe. Shoes that are neatly patched and brushed are nothing against 
you; but a run over, broken shoe will give you the appearance of being literally 
**on your uppers". 

What constitutes "suitable" clothes depends upon your position. A banker 
or a general manager may properly wear a silk hat and a frock coat to work; 
but such a costume would be ridiculous on one of his minor clerks. For the 
generality of inside workers, the " business " suit is both proper and comfortable. 

AVOID FLASH OR FREAK STYLES 

Some men, especially the younger ones, show an unfortunate liking for 
loud checks or stripes, flashy neckties and vests, and garish jewelry. Such a 
manner of dress gives you the appearance of being "sporty", whether you 
ar^ or no; and few employers will even consider a man of that type. The 
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"sport " shines at the race track or in the barroom, but not at the desk or on 
the job. 

There's no objection to your wearing expensive and stylish clothes, if you 
can a£Ford to do so — in fact, it will be expected of you in many of the more 
responsible positions. But in general you will find it advantageous to avoid 
extreme styles and flash garments, and endeavor to dress becomingly. 

If you have the idea that you can wear anything you like without affecting 
your general appearance, get your hatter to help you experiment with different 
styles. If he knows his business, he can make you look like a Dutch comedian, 
a "jasper", a "sport", a "bum", a solid business man, and a dozen other 
types, merely by manipulatii^ your headgear. And your other apparel 
affects your general appearance just as surely, though perhaps not quite so 
evidently. 

It will pay you to learn how to express your proper personality through 
your clothes. 

"WATCH YOUR STEP" 

The manner in which you walk, and carry your head and shoulders has 
much to do with the impression you make on others. If you lounge or shuffle 
along, you give the impression of being careless or lazy; if you swagger along 
with your hat on one ear and your chin stuck out, you '11 be set down as "look- 
ing for trouble" ; and neither type makes a desirable employe. 

Learn to walk with your head up, your shoulders back, and a free swinging 
stride. "A man's steps match his thoughts," and you can't afford to have it 
said of you that your step indicates laziness, indecision, or lack of purpose. 

Most desk workers, machine hands, etc., work in a humped over position 
that tends to make them narrow chested and stoop shouldered. If you have 
this tendency, make a business of correcting it. You can do so by taking 
systematic exercise, either in a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, or at home. 

A good carriage will not only add greatly to your general appearance, but 
will also improve your general health — ^the deeper you breathe the less liable 
you are to fall a victim to tuberculosis, pneumonia, and minor ills that lie in 
wait for indoor workers. 

CXJLTIVATE GOOD MANNERS 

The "roifghneck" is limited to jobs in which brute strength is the chief 
requirement; for the higher you go in p>osition and pay, the more essential you 
will find good manners. 

It will not lessen your manhood to be courteous to others, to try not to 
offend them by your words and acts, and generally to conduct yourself so as to 
show your respect for yourself and for others. 

The higher you climb in any line of work, the more important the social side 
of your profession will become. In many of the best jobs good manners are as 
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essential as special training or all around experience, because the job will 
require you to meet wellbred men as equals. 

It 's impossible for me to treat this subject in detail, but I must warn you of 
its importance. When a really good job is under consideration, employers 
frequently invite the applicant to dine with them, because they can get a better 
idea of the man himself — ^that is, of his personality — away from the working 
atmosphere. If the applicant eats with his knife, drinks his coffee out of his 
saucer, and otherwise shows himself lacking in ordinary good manners, he's 
seldom the man hired. 

GUARD YOUR SPEECH 

It 's largely up to you how you talk, so long as you make yourself under- 
stood; but incorrect or profane language will often bar you from a very desir- 
able position. Even if the employer or boss may habitually talk incorrectly 
or profanely, he usually prefers men who speak more carefully than he does. 

Incorrect speech is due more to carelessness than to lack of knowledge. 
Any man who has finished the eighth (or grammar) grade of the public schools 
has had sufficient training in English grammar and rhetoric to enable him to 
speak with average correctness, if he will watch his speech. 

Correct speech has a practical business value, for it enables you to speak or 
write with a clearness and directness that greatly lessens the possibility of your 
being misunderstood. And every man holding a responsible position is con- 
stantly giving or transmitting orders that involve great sums of money, so that 
a mistaken order might cause a serious financial loss. 

Workers of foreign birth or parentage should make it a point to master 
everyday English as rapidly as possible. Broken speech will bar them from 
many positions, because of the difficulty in understanding them; and it will do 
them no good industrially to be classed as ''foreigners". 

We have come to accept profanity as necessary in certain kinds of work, 
where a few trained men are directing the labors of hundreds and thousands 
of day laborers. But profanity has no place or use in a majority of occupations. 
Few of us object to an occasional "cuss word", if used for emphasis; but we all 
object to speech thick with profanity and vulgarity. The man who habitually 
swears in the presence of women workers will not be tolerated in many good 
positions. 

HAVE CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF 

An employment manager who passes on thousands of applicants each year 
tells me that ''stage fright" handicaps fully fifty per cent of those who come 
under his observation. That is to say, every other man brings about his own 
turn down because he's too embarrassed to make a favorable impression.* 



* For suggestions that will help in interviews with employers, see "Applying in Penon,' 
Chapter IX. 
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Another says: "Looks talk. If a man's looks and talk stamp him as 
successful, he usually proves to be so." 

The knowledge that you 're thoroughly qualified to handle the job you 're 
after will help to give you self-confidence. You will be able to answer promptly 
and satisfactorily any question regarding your record and ability; and, if given 
the chance, you can quickly prove your fitness. The fear that you won't be 
able to make good will make it all the harder for you to land the job. 

Money in the bank gives you a feeling of independence that helps to increase 
your self confidence. A bank account proves that you 're capable of earning 
more than a bare living, and assures you food and shelter even when you 're 
out of a job. 

If you 're easily embarrassed — if you blush, and squirm, and stammer when 
talking to strangers — try to get out more among people, and learn to hold up 
your end of a conversation. Extend your circle' of acquaintances to include 
men who are far enough ahead of you in position, wealth, education, etc., that 
you will have to keep your wits about you when talking to them. Make it a 
practice to talk of your work, so that it will become easy to talk convincingly 
about what you 're doing, and what you would like to do. People will like to 
hear you talk if you have something to say. 

If, however, you 're inclined to be over aggressive and self- assertive, learn 
to curb your inclination to pose as "the great I Am." The employer will think 
all the more of you if you 're so conservative in your statements that your work 
exceeds your promises. Learn not to talk too much or too loudly, or get a 
reputation as a " buttinsky". Remember that you don't know it all, and don't 
build up a reputation that you can't sustain. 

WEAR A SMILE 

The grouch is not wanted, even in a vinegar factory. The man wlio persists 
in looking on the dark side, and nursing a grouch against everything connected 
with his work, becomes a nuisance to himself and his fellow workers. 

A cheerful disposition and a ready smile will lighten your own work, and 
also gain you the whole-hearted co-operation so essential to your advance- 
ment. Employers place a high value on cheerfulness: to them it means that 
the worker is satisfied, interested, and therefore efficient. That's why so 
many of them keep on their desks the little verse: 

"It's easy enough to be pleasant. 

When the whole world goes like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who can smile, 

When the whole damn world goes wrong." 

If you're "sore on your job," quit as soon as you can; but while you're 
taking your present employer's money, do your work as though you liked it. 
It will help you a lot in getting a better job if your employer is genuinely sorry 
to have you go. 
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But don't be always on the grin, or given to boisterous talk, or try to make a 
reputation as a "funny man". Above all, don't play practical jokes. You 're 
paid to work, not to entertain your fellow workers; and your attempts at being 
smart or funny waste the time of yourself and all about you. 

LEARN TO "GET ALONG" WITH OTHERS 

The Western Electric Company of Chicago has 20,000 persons on its pay 
roll. To work so many employes at their maximum efficiency, it must have a 
minimum of friction between departments and individuals. With the Western 
Electric, personality is the first requirement for a job, and the characteristic 
most desired is compatibility — ^the ability to "get along" with other workers. 
This applies equally to laborers and to department managers — a man must give 
promise of "wearing well", or he can't enter the Western Electric's employ. 

The trouble hunter — ^the bully with a chip on his shoulder — ^the fellow who is 
always ready for an argument or a scrap— can never hope to be anything better 
than boss of a labor gang. He's unwelcome anywhere else, because he's 
usually too busy hunting trouble to do his work. He's too much like a stick 
of dynamite — ready to blow up at any minute and "bust up the whole works". 

The type of man desired is one who can rub against his fellow workers with 
just enough friction to wear down his own rough edges and make him fit into 
their ways, just as you fit an automobile valve for duty by grinding it into 
place. By making yourself a smoothly-working part of the whole big organ- 
ization, you can come pretty near to making yourself indispensable. 

It 's easy enough to get along with your fellow workers if you go about it 
right. Naturally, there must be a certain amount of give and take — ^you can't 
expect to have everything your way, nor are you expected to give in to the 
other fellows in every particular. 

Be reasonable and patient. Try to understand the other fellow's point of 
view, even if you don't agree with him. Consider if your words and actions 
are going to hurt the feelings of others. Be as courteous to your inferiors as 
you are to your superiors. Don't gossip, or carry tales, or backbite. Give 
every man credit for trying to do his best. Aim at constant and hearty co- 
operation in all things. 

You can generate electricity by rubbing a cat's fur the wrong way, but you 
can't expect the cat to like you for doing it. 

GIVE HONEST SERVICE 

No man will knowingly employ a thief; and a worker who must be watched 
is no better than a thief. Whatever your line of work, you can devise ways to 
"loaf on the job " if you want to. 

Employment must be conducted largely on a credit basis, for no one but 
yourself can know exactly whether you're giving honest service. Foremen, 
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chief clerks, managers, etc., are not paid to watch you, but to tell you what to 
do and show you how to do it. If you loaf too much, they will fire you, just 
as they would jail a thief caught in the act. 

You 're stealing from your employer when you 're habitually late in coming 
to work, when you 're careless or idle on the job, when you deliberately disobey 
orders. It's no excuse to say that you're underpaid or overworked. By 
accepting the job you agree to do certain work for a certain salary; if you're 
dissatisfied with your bargain, the only honorable course is to quit. 

So long as you continue to take his wages, your employer has a right to 
expect that you will give him honest service in return. If he has to discharge 
you for failure to keep your bargain, he will be doing only his duty if he warns 
other employers that you 're not a desirable worker. 

HABITS THAT HURT 

Many men think it's nobody's business what they do out of working hours; 
but it is the employer's business if any habit of theirs lessens their working 
efficiency. You 're expected to keep yourself fit, and you must do so to carry 
out the contract you made when you took your job. 

It's taken for granted that most men smoke; but many employers are pre- 
judiced against cigarette smokers, and refuse to hire a man whose fingers show 
cigarette stains. It 's a pretty generally accepted fact that cigarette smoking 
is harmful to boys, and that most of the undesirable types of employes are 
inveterate cigarette-smokers. If you 're a cigarette smoker, many employers 
will consider you an undesirable applicant. 

There's a growing feeling in business and industrial fields that the drinking 
man must go, and we find an increasing reluctance or absolute refusal to employ 
a man who drinks. This is manifested particularly in such industrial pursuits 
as railroading and steel manufacturing, where the employing concerns are 
encouraging the "safety first" movement; and in the attitude of banks and 
business houses which handle large sums in currency or securities. 

Employers generally are satisfied that abstinence for their employes is the 
best policy; and the better classes of employes are equally convinced that they 
are better off in every respect if they don't drink. 

THE FACTS IN THE CASE 

Now I realize that I have piled up a formidable list 
of ''Do's" and ''Don'ts", but Tm merely calling your 
attention to existing facts. I did not make these rules — 
no one man made them. They have grown up through 
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the years, as the result of the experience of thousands of 
employers, and hundreds of thousands of employes. 

It's not obligatory for you to follow any of these sug- 
gestions — you 're entirely your own boss in the matter. 
But remember this: these suggestions show you very 
definitely the kind of men employers want; and the 
nearer you come to their ideals, the nearer you come 
to the job you want. 

And, after all, have I made a single suggestion, which, 
carried to the limit, would lessen your ability as worker, 
or make you any less a man? 



Chapter IV 
SALARY EXPECTED 



MONEY NOT ALL IMPORTANT 

THE quickest way to make a hit with the average 
employer is to tell him that, at the start, salary 
is no object. Of course, salary is your real objective, 
and the employer knows that as well as you do; but 
he likes the spirit of the man who sees something more 
in his job than the pay envelope. 

Every job should pay you in three ways: in money — 
opportunity — contentment. Money is the actual cash 
you receive; opportunity is the chance to prepare 
yourself for something better; contentment is the 

■ 

enjoyment you find in doing well what you like to do. 
If your pay is lacking in any one of these three 
respects, it must be made up to. you by an increase in 
the others. Your success and happiness demand that 
you shall be satisfied with what you're paid for your 
services. 

AVOID THE MONEY RUT 

The man who works for money alone is the poorest 
paid worker in the world, regardless of what salary he 
gets. He 's hopelessly in a rut, because he has nothing 
to look forward to but a succession of pay days. 

If you have all you can do to provide for. your family, 
you're justified in taking the job that will pay you the 
most money. But you 're not justified in settling down 
to it as a life job until you're convinced that it's the 
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best you can do. " If you can't be happy, be as happy 
as you can." If you don't like your present job, but 
must have the salary it brings you, see if you can't 
prepare yourself for some job that will pay as well and 
be more to your liking. 

If you feel that you have reached the top of the ladder 
in your own line, take another good look around you and 
ahead of you before you drop into the rut. If you 're 
under forty, you've either chosen a "job with a lid on"* 
or set your target too near. Even if you 're over forty, 
you ought to be interested in something more than the 
contents of your pay envelope. 

Money is a fine thing to have. Most of us want 
more of it than we can honestly earn, no matter how 
hard we try. But the job that pays you in money alone 
must pay big money, or it 's not worth considering. 

TURNING OPPORTUNITY INTO CASH 

From the day you first start work till you're past 
middle age, you should make each job pay you gener- 
ously in opportunity. The knowledge that you're 
constantly getting ahead — whether in money or respon- 
sibility — will compensate for the long hours, hard work, 
and small pay you have to put up with while you're 
training yourself for promotion. You should use each 
job as a stepping stone to something better, until 
getting ahead becomes a habit with you. 

Ordinarily your opportunity consists in the chance 
to learn the business while working at it. It's the 
modern phase of the old apprentice system — you're 

♦ See section entlUed "A Job ^hh a Lid On," page 92. 
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paid in experience rather than cash. Later on oppor- 
tunity enables you to turn your experience into cash 
by fitting you to land a better job. 

But your opportunity may consist in earning your 
living at one thing while preparing yourself for some- 
thing quite different. Any job which enables you to 
pay your way, and leaves you time and energy for study, 
is worth considering. If you can't land a job that will 
give you experience in your chosen line, the next best 
thing is a job that will keep you going while you're 
studying. 

Many men deliberately seek a job in a line utterly 
distasteful to them because they need a knowledge of 
that kind of work. If the money paid will keep you 
going, you can well afford to spend some time at uncon- 
genial work that will be useful to you in the work you 
want to do. No man expects to spend his life as an 
office boy, or a mechanic's helper; but both these jobs 
are rich in opportunity for the ambitious man. 

NO SUCCESS WITHOUT CONTENTMENT 

Your happiness, and — to a large extent — your suc- 
cess, are determined by the percentage of contentment 
in your pay. If you're not contented, no amount of 
money will bring you complete happiness; and discon- 
tent will lessen your chances of success by preventing 
you from giving your full attention to your work. 

Contentment is a relative matter. If you feel that 
you 're doing well for the present — that your job i§ pay- 
ing you well both in money and opportunity — ^you have 
every reason to be content. Probably the same job 
and pay would not satisfy you five years from now, but 
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you can be content so long as you know that you're 
constantly advancing. 

After you have passed middle age, so that your 
chances of advancement are naturally lessened, you 
will expect to be liberally paid in contentment. At that 
age, contentment will mean that you're doing well 
what you like to do, and getting well paid for it. Such 
contentment is entirely possible to you, if you begin 
your preparation for it now. 

In many respects, contentment is the biggest thing 
to find in your pay envelope. You can insure being paid 
most generously by preparing yourself now for the job 
that will keep you busy and happy when you're old. 

GET EMPLOYER'S VIEWPOINT 

Now I 'm not advocating that you work for little or 
nothing in actual cash, and take your real pay in love 
for your work, and other things that won't help you 
meet the landlord or grocer. On the contrary, I'm 
trying to show you how to fit yourself to earn big 
money in your particular line. But it's necessary for 
you to understand the situation, and the employer's 
attitude, in order to get his view of the salary question. 
You may not agree with him, but it's going to be useful 
to you to know what he thinks. 

You're worth to the employer only what it would 
cost him to replace you. If you can be replaced easily, 
the employer won't offer you much to stay. If you 
would be hard to replace, he can't afford to let you go 
for the sake of a few dollars. And, in the latter case, 
you'll sometimes find that he values you more highly 
than you do yourself. 
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In the organized trades, the labor unions have fixed 
the minimum wage which the employer can pay for the 
work required. In lines not organized, the minimum 
is fixed largely by the law of supply and demand. There 
is no maximum wage in any line — the better worker gets 
better pay. 

The employer really has very little to say about what 
he shall pay you. Whatever the amount, he must make 
a profit on it, or he can't afford to employ you. If he 
pays below the average, he gets mediocre workers, or 
none at all. If he pays above the average, he must get 
better than average workers, or he can't meet his 
competitors' prices. 

These are facts it will pay you to keep in mind when 
discussing salary with the employer. 

"SALARY OFFERED IS SATISFACTORY" 

When the employer states in plain figures the salary he will pay — as in 
many "Help Wanted" ads. — ^you should cover that point specifically. It's 
one of the most important points to both you and the employer, and the sooner 
settled the better. 

If you can honestly say, "the salary offered is satisfactory," say so at once. 
Agreement on that point will greatly help your getting together on others. 

If you're "willing to start at the salary offered," put it in those words, and 
say no more about it. Don't argue that you ought to have more, unless you 're 
prepared to insist on more. If you 're capable of earning what you want, you 
can afford to start at almost anything in order to prove your ability. 

If you honestly believe you're worth more than the salary offered, it's up 
to you to prove it. Your record proves what you have done, but beyond that 
the employer must take you largely on faith. Your best argument is the fact 
that you possess greater trained ability than you have ever been permitted 
to show. 

I must warn you, however, that when an employer states the salary that he 
expects to pay, he gives you a pretty definite idea of the ability and experience 
that he desires. He may underestimate his need, but there is such a thing as 
being "too good for the job", and the employer has a right to offer what he 
thinks your services will be worth to him. 
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"STATE SALARY EXPECTED" 

If you're asked to '* state salary expected*', do so in plain figures. If you 
don't answer at all, you will be set down as careless, because you have over- 
looked a vital point; if you say that "salary is no object", you must prove by 
yous general attitude that you 're really thinking more of the future than the 
present. 

The employer usually asks you to state the salary because he wants to get 
your own estimate of your ability. If your application is otherwise satis- 
factory, he will give you a chance to justify the figure you place upon your 
services. 

When stating the salary desired, it 's wise to ask a little less than you think 
you should get, rather than a little more. Your employer will look upon you 
much more favorably than if you ask a salary you 're not capable of earning. 
This is only another phase of the "make good" spirit that justifies you in 
taking a job at any salary if it offers you a promising future. 

I don't mean that you should cut your proper salary in half — ^just shade it 
down a little. Ask $45 when you know you should get $50 — SOi an hour when 
you know you 're worth 35^. Show your willingness to go to some expense to 
prove what you 're really worth. 

As a matter of fact, this is what you will be expected to do, if you 're chang- 
ing employers without changing your job. You can't earn as much in the new 
job while you 're getting used to new companions and conditions, and the cost 
of breaking you in will be deducted from your pay envelope. 

If, however, you 're seeking a bigger, more responsible job, you have every 
right to ask for a good increase in pay — either in cash or in opportunity. 

"SALARY IS NO OBJECT" 

When you say "salary is no object," be sure you mean it, and can prove it. 
Don't make the statement just to impress the employer, because he expects 
something more than words. 

"Salary is no object" means that you are willing to begin at a small cash 
salary because of the splendid opportunities the job offers you. If you 're a 
young man, it will give you the opportunity to gain invaluable practical 
experience. If you're already well trained, it will enable you to apply your 
training and experience in a broader way. 

"Salary is no object" is too often used by employes who are not fitted for 
the job they seek, and who hope to sneak by under a pretense of being ambi- 
tious. Never use the statement unless you're prepared to justify it. And 
that means you can't properly use it unless you 're well informed on the job 
you're seeking. 

The reverse of this statement is the alluring "splendid opportunity for 
advancement" found in so many "Help Wanted" ads. paying small salari^t 
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When answering such an ad., make sure that the opportunity reatly justifies 
the small pay offered. Employers sometimes use this catchline regardless of 
the facts. 

EMPLOYERS WHO HAGGLE 

The average employer won't haggle with you over terms. He will pay 
what he thinks it's worth to him to have the job properly filled, and you 
can take his proposition or leave it. 

Occasionally an employer will try to beat you down on the salary 
asked, no matter how reasonable that may be. If you know tj^it youVe 
"goin^ up against" a man of this type, all you can do is to ask 'more than 
you really expect to get, and then decline to accept anything below the 
minimum you have set for yourself. If you find yourself getting into a 
long winded argument, you will be wise to end the interview and offer 
your services elsewhere. 

If you come to terms, forget the argument as soon as possible. Even 
though you feel that you're underpaid, it won't help you to keep harping 
on the fact. Make up your mind either to earn early promotion by doing 
good work, or to get after a better paid job with another employer. 

"OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT" 

Some employers make it a practice not to pay a new man all the job is 
worth until he has proved his ability during a probation period. Their 
idea is both to make the employe pay part of the cost of breaking him in, 
and also to test his confidence in himself by requiring him to take the job 
partly on a trial basis. 

The Union Carbide Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, makes it a 
practice to start hew men at a nominal salary, and advance them at the 
rate of two dollars per week every two months until they reach the maxi- 
mum figure. As a result, this plant is noted for its efficient organization, 
and for the fact that ninety per cent of its employes have been on its pay 
roll for years. 

Such an arrangement is entirely fair if honestly made. You really 
take any job on trial,* so you can well afford to show your willingness to 
make good by starting at a trial salary. But make sure' that the employer 
is sincere in promising you an early raise if you make good. 

You should have a pretty definite understanding as to the length of 
your probation, and the raise you will get if you make good. The pro- 
bation* period may be anywhere from one week to one year, according to 
the size of the job; for the average position, it varies from two weeks to 
two months. The raise should bring you what you hoped to get at the 
outset, unless the job is so full of possibilities that you can expect a series 

* See section entitled "Taking a Job on Trial," page 51. 
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of small but frequent advances. But cover these points definitely before 
you take the job, and so avoid possible misunderstandings later. 

Occasionally the employer will fail to "come across" at the appointed 
time, on the ground that if he passed on your case now he would fire you 
rather than advance you. In ninety-nine such cases out of the hundred 
the employer never intended to give you the promised raise, and the best 
thing you can do is to quit. Such employers are fortunately very few. but 
when you find one, remember that you can't trust him. 

DONT GROWL ABOUT YOUR PAY 

If you 're dissatisfied with what you 're getting, keep 
it to yourself. Neither employers nor workers have 
any use for a man who is continually growling about 
being underpaid. 

If you 're really as good as you claim you are, you can 
get the salary you want somewhere else, if your present 
employer refuses to raise you. But while you're 
taking his money, give him honest and cheerful service. 
Grumbling is the poorest possible way to try to convince 
the employer that he has underestimated your ability. 

Never forget that you fix your own salary. You may 
never get the full amount you think you ought to have ; 
but you can get as much as any one else in your line — 
by making yourself worth it. 



Chapter V ^ 

GOING AFTER THE JOB 



PUTTING YOUR BEST FOOT FOREMOST 

THE only sure way of getting the job you want is 
go after it: when you talk of a good job going 
begging, you mean that no one has yet been found to 
fill it, not that no one has tried for it. So don't boast: 
''The job's mine for the asking!" until you have 
learned how and when to ask. 

There are many ways of ''going after" jobs, but most 
of them fail to present the job-hunter in his best light. 
It's not simply a case of "cold feet" — employers have 
learned to allow for that ; but I honestly believe not one 
man in ten has any real idea of how to go after a job. 
Naturally, the applicant must have the required train- 
ing and experience to be considered; but if several 
applicants are about equal in fitness, the job will go to 
the one who knows how to " put his best foot foremost". 
even though he's not quite so good a man as his com- 
petitors. 

Don 't go after a job you 're not capable of holding. 
You may land it by lying about your ability ; but once 
you are on the job, it will be up to you to make good or 
get your time. If you want a job for which you're not 
yet trained, go after a job that you can make good on 
while training for the one you want. Your best 
recommendation for any job is your own confident 
knowledge that you 're prepared to handle it. 

41 
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FIVE METHODS OF APPROACH 

The successful salesman gives much thought to what 
he calls his '* approach" — that is, his method of "get- 
ting next" to a prospective customer before actually 
trying to sell him. So you can afford to give time and 
thought to methods of "getting next" to possible jobs, 
before you actually undertake to land them. It's of no 
use to be the best man in your line, if you don't know 
where or how to offer your services. 

Ordinarily you learn of possible jobs in one of five 
ways: 

(1) Through answering "Help Wanted" advertisements in 
newspapers, trade journals, or general magazines. 

(2) Through answers received from "Situation Wanted" 
advertisements placed by you in the same publications. 

(3) Through notices of civil service examinations for 
municipal, state, or federal positions. 

(4) Through sending circular letters of application to con- 
cerns that might have a vacajicy in your line. 

(5) Through being notified of a vacancy by some one with 
inside knowledge — as an employer, friend, or employment 
agent. 

The two methods of actually going after a job — 
by letter and in person — are considered later;* here we 
shall confine ourselves to perfecting your "approach". 

YOUR FRIENDS, THE TRADE PAPERS 

So soon as you have decided, even tentatively, for 
what line of work you're best fitted, begin youY cam- 
paign for the job you have in mind. As your first step, 
get acquainted with trade journals covering your chosen 
field, and with general magazines that occasionally 

♦See "Applying by Letter," Chapter VI; and "Applying in Person," Chapter IX. 
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touch upon it. If you don't know what publications 
to read, ask your Ubrarian, or your boss — they will 
gladly advise you, and help you get what you need. 

In many ways, trade papers are the worker's best 
friends. They're conducted by influential men who 
have a practical knowledge of their trade, and who are 
working for its advancement and betterment. Your 
study of their pages will give you a broad knowledge 
of up-to-date methods and events in your own line ; and 
you '11 also find that employers like to see a man keeping 
in touch with the literature of his trade. 

Most trade papers, general magazines, and news- 
papers carry classified advertising sections, in which 
appear the ''Help Wanted" ads. When a man is 
advertised for in the newspaper, he 's usually wanted in 
a hurry for a position that does not require a great 
amount of training. Positions requiring particular 
qualifications or experience are most apt to be adver- 
tised in trade papers and general magazines with a 
national circulation. 

ARE YOU THE RIGHT MAN? 

Before you apply for an advertised position, you can 
save yourself trouble and disappointment by making 
sure that you possess the necessary qualifications. 
Seventy-five per cent of the answers received from a 
''Help Wanted" ad. go directly into the waste basket, 
because they shpw on their face that the writers are 
not qualified.* 

If "expert draftsman" is the only specification con- 
tained in an advertisement, the position is open to any 

* See *' Letters of Application/' dapter VII. 
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draftsman who is sufficiently "expert"; but it would be 
a waste of time for the average draftsman to answer 
the following: 

DRAFTSMAN WANTED— WITH EXPERI- 
ence in elevating and conveying machinery and 
general plant construction work. State education 
and experience. Box 958, Engineering Record, 
Philadelphia. 

Advertisers don't specify the kind of help wanted to 
increase the cost of their advertisements ; they do it to 
save waste effort on the part of themselves and the 
possible applicants, by warning off those who have 
no chance. 

ADVERTISING FOR A JOB 

If you 're an average man seeking an average job — as mechanic, bookkeeper, 
clerk, etc. — ^it probably won't pay you to advertise in the ''Situations Wanted" 
columns. When employers need such help they prefer either to advertise for 
themselves, or to work through an employment agency. So save your money, 
and watch the "Help Wanted" ads. 

If, however, you have unusual ability or experience, so that you 're one of 
the bigger men in your line, you can profitably advertise your services. Run 
your ad. in the newspapers or trade papers most likely to bring it to the atten- 
tion of possible employers. The latter will probably give the best results; 
but newspapers published in the big cities are worth trying, especially as they 
bring quick returns. A newspaper ad. usually pulls replies for a week; whereas 
an ad. in a weekly or monthly publication is often alive for a year. 

Whether Sunday or daily newspapers are better pullers is a problem. The 
Sunday editions have the larger and wider circulation, but they also contain 
a good many more classified ads. A good plan is to order your ad. run in both 
the Sunday edition, and in two following weekday editions — most newspapers 
make a special rate that cuts the cost of such "repeat " ads. to a very low figure. 
You can't be sure of getting an answer the first time you advertise, and you 
must be prepared to spend some money if you start in to advertise for a 
position. 

ADS. THAT PXn.L REPLIES 

The appearance and wording of your ad. are naturally of great importance. 
You want your ad. to catch the eye of the employer, to the exclusion of other 
ads. You also want it so worded that it will convince him that you 're worth 
considering as a possible employe.* 



* See section entitled "The Use of the Blind Ad.." page 62. 
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Ad. writing, of course, is a science in itself. If you have never tried it, you 
will be wise to get expert- help. Any newspaper or trade paper in which you 
desire to advertise will gladly write your ad. for you free; but if you can't see 
the ad. writer personally, you may prefer to do the work yourself. You can 
learn much by studying the ads. of other men. And the examples on the 
following page will help you to make your ad. different and convincing. 

Note how carefully these ads. go into details, and compare them in this 
respect with the "Help Wanted" ads. on page 60. When the employer 
advertises he has to describe only the one position he has vacant; but when you 
advertise for a position you should give a good general idea of your qualifica- 
tions and record, so as to show your fitness for any job in your general line. 
In the ad. headed "A Man Handler", the employe has also endeavored to give 
some idea of his personality, because in the position that he seeks personality 
counts for a good deal. 

You will note that there is not much difference in the appearance of these 
ads., because most publications set their classified ads. in uniform type, and 
refuse to allow any real "display ". The best you can do is to use white space 
at the top and bottom of your ad., or capitalize and center the first two or three 
lines, or box in your ad., as illustrated in the last two examples. Such set ups 
will cost you more, because you must pay for all the space you use, whether 
you leave it blank or fill it with type; but they do make your ad. stand out. 
Personally, I consider the ad. headed "A Man Handler" more dignified in 
appearance, and just as effective.* 

CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 

Practically all positions under either the municipal, 
state, or federal government are now on a civil service 
basis. Many department heads are chosen from the 
civil service lists, and all lesser employes must be so 
selected. Accordingly thousands of positions of all 
kinds are open annually in the public service. 

Civil service examinations are held periodically, as 
positions become vacant. Bulletins posted in city halls, 
public libraries, and post offices, give notice of positions 
to be filled, the time and place of the examinations, 
and the general qualifications required of applicants. 



*See Chapter VII for letters to handle replies received from /'Situation Wanted" ads. 



SITUATIONS WANTED— MALE 

EiacudTM and Manafrt 

MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
experienced in installation and maintenance elec- 
tric power plants, industrial haulage ssrstems, and 
industrial applications of electrical machinery in 
general. Technical education. Associate member 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. For 
past four vears engineer in c)iarge electrical and 
mechanical departments of a number of coal min- 
ing companies. I desire to change to a broader 
field. Box 1055, Engineering Record, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

CIVIL ENGINEER— AGE 30. DESIRES Posi- 
tion with contractor or cori>oration. Experi- 
ence: 3 years field engineer and assistant construc- 
tion engineer for large industrial corix>ration, on 
pier construction, dredging, etc.; 4 years as assist- 
ant to city engineer and water works enrineer of 
Eastern City. Work consisted of design, field lay- 
out and supervision of general municiiMil work, vix.. 
streets, sewers, pipe lines, etc. At present em- 
ployed, open for engagement Jan. 1. Box 1066. 
Engineering Record. 



AN EXECUTIVE. ORGANIZER OF Ac- 
counts and trainer of men who now occupies 
position in that capacity, offers his services; age 32. 
married; knows Spanish and Spanish-speaking 
peoples; highly thought of by present employers; 
equipped to take position demanding greater energy 
and ability than present position requires, which is 
the highest he can hope for with present employers 
due to their peculiar type of organization. Box 
803, care System, Chicago. 



A MAN HANDLER 

When you see a handler of men at 
work, you recognize him at once. I 
have successfuUy handled men for 7 
years and can do it for you. My pres- 
ent position is very good, but have 
outgrown it. I am 32 and married; 
trained for executive and organization 
work. Efficiency, loyalty and person- 
ality. References will satisfy you. 
Address Box 833, care System, Chicago, 
Illinois. 



FACTORY MANAGER 

15 YEARS' EXPERIENCE 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 

Experienced in handling large number 
of employes; one who can create and foster 
a co-operative spirit; a man who can walk 
through your factory and correct irregular- 
ities and better your production methods by 
showing the departments how to best help 
themselves; excellent references; salary to 
start $3,000. 

Address T.R.J., 943 Wilson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 



Typical "Situations Wantbd" Ads. 
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Further information, and blanks applying for admission 
to the examinations, can be obtained where the bulle- 
tins are posted. If the position you want is not listed, 
file your application with the person in charge, and you 
will be notified as soon as the next examination is 
announced. 

Examinations for civil service positions may be either 
oral or written; but you must expect to bring to them 
considerable knowledge and experience, because the 
man who earns the highest grade gets the job. 

CIRCULARIZING FOR A JOB 

The young man seeking his first job, or the older man 
of thorough training and wide experience, can success- 
fully use circular letters in seeking a position. If, 
however, you 're only an average man seeking an aver- 
age job, you will do better to watch the ''Help Wanted " 
ads., as already explained on page 44. The circular 
letter, like the ''Situation Wanted" ad., is designed to 
bring your qualifications to the attention of possible 
employers; it is, in fact, only a more detailed advertise- 
ment mailed to firms that might possibly have an 
opening for you.* 

Don 't apply for a position until you have made sure 
that the company addressed regularly employs men in 
your line. A structural draftsman stands no chance 
with a shop turning out only light metal work ; nor is an 
expert in railroad construction work eligible for an office 
position with a firm of architects specializing in bunga- 
lows. A little investigation will show you the special 

* See Chapter VII for examples of circular letters. 
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line or lines followed by any concern, and so enable you 
to make a pretty close estimate of the various lines of 
employment possible with them. 

If you can't get the desired information otherwise, 
study the advertising pages of trade directories, as well 
as of the publications previously mentioned, and write 
for catalogues and other descriptive literature. You 
must have a good general knowledge of the firm's 
business before you can write a letter that will show 
your possible value as an employe. 

CULTIVATE INFLUENTIAL FRIENDS 

Some of the most attractive openings come through 
the recommendations or hints of men with inside 
knowledge, who are in sympathy with your ambitions. 
Naturally, the average individual gets few such ''tips", 
but they are usually so valuable that they 're well worth 
going after. 

The surest method of putting yourself in the way of 
valuable tips is to keep your friends and acquaintances 
informed of your ambitions, and yourself prepared for 
immediate advancement. It's not necessary for you 
to bore others with your hopes and plans, nor to parade 
your preparations for the future. If you like and 
understand your work, you will find that others will 
enjoy talking with you on the subject; and your knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm will prove your desire and ability 
to do something bigger. 

Never lose an opportunity to impress yourself upon 
the memories of leaders in your line with whom you 
may come in contact. Deliberately cultivate their 
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acquaintance, if you can do so without forcing yourself 
upon them ; in any event, try to leave such an impression 
that the big man will say: ''I saw that man Smith 
again at the association meeting — he looks to me like 
a live wire." 

If you can get one or two such men into the habit of 
classing you as a 'Mive wire", you'll be pretty sure to 
get advance information regarding just the kind of a 
job you want. 

DONT THROW UP YOUR JOB 

However good reason you may have to dislike your 
present job, don't throw it up until you have landed 
something better. You may feel that you can afford 
to spend a week or a month, if necessary, looking for a 
new job, and that you can land one much more quickly 
if you give your full time to it; but my advice is: 
"Hang on to your present job!" It may take you 
considerably longer than you think to find the right job, 
and in that case the fact that you're still earning will 
help keep up your courage. 

Furthermore, the man who is already employed 
stands a much better chance of landing a good job than 
the man who is out of a job. Employers feel, with some 
reason, that there is some kind of a job open to any man 
who is willing to work. In consequence they 're inclined 
to think that a man out of work either enjoys loafing, 
or else lacks the training or the personality that would 
make him a desirable employe. 

Any employer will respect you as a willing worker, 
if you tell him that you took your present job rather 
than be idle; but if you admit yourself out of a job, you 
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must be able to convince him that your lack of employ- 
ment is not your fault. 

POST YOURSELF ABOUT THE JOB 

You can save yourself trouble and disappointment 
by making sure that you understand exactly what the 
job you're after includes and implies. Any honest 
employer will answer frankly and fully your questions 
about hours, salary, working conditions, etc.; but he 
will naturally assume that you 're fully informed unless 
you do ask questions. If the employer tries to evade 
telling you what you have a right to know, set him down 
as a fraud, and have no more to do with him. It's 
better to turn down a job because it doesn't suit you, 
than to earn a reputation as a kicker because you don't 
find things as you expected. 

The following pointers will show the importance of 
posting yourself about the job: 

In some jobs you may be expected to work nights or Sundays. This applies 
to many shop men, steam engineers, electrical workers, industrial chemists, etc. 

When considering a job away from home, make sure who will pay your 
transportation; and if your salary does not include food and quarters, what you 
must expect to pay for them. 

In many lines of work, the employe is expected to furnish part of his working 
equipment. A draftsman usually provides his own instruments; a member of 
a civil engineering field outfit is often required to furnish a bed roll, extra heavy 
clothing, waterproof boots, a hand level, etc.; a stenotypist usually provides 
her own machine. ~ 

Make sure you understand the employer's method of paying off. Some 
companies actually pay by the hour or the week, and yet speak of salaries as 
so much per month; others pay by the calendar month, regardless of the 
number of days contained therein. A man paid on the basis of $100 a month 
draws $1200 a year, if he's paid by the calendar month; but if he's paid by the 
lunar month of twenty-eight days, his year contains thirteen months, and he 
draws $1300. 
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TAKING A JOB ON TRIAL 

You will make a very favorable impression upon the 
employer if you show yourself willing to take the job 
on trial. As a matter of fact, you 're actually on trial 
in any new job, and you won't hold it long if you can't 
do the work ; but the employer will appreciate evidence 
of your willingness, because it proves your good sense 
and your understanding of the obligation that you're 
undertaking. 

Furthermore, if he's hesitating about giving you a 
trial, this attitude will tend to influence him in your 
favor, because it will show him that you 're sufficiently 
self-confident and in earnest to feel that you need only a 
chance to prove your real worth. Employers often 
hesitate to advise a man to give up a job which he's 
making good on, for a better one that he may fall down 
on; and you will often be given a chance at a good job 
if you show yourself willing to take full responsibility 
for your own success or failure. 

Your willingness to take a job on trial should not 
aflFect the salary to be paid you — any responsible 
employer is willing to risk his money during the short 
period required to try you out, if you will risk your 
time.* 

JOBS ARE NOT GUARANTEED 

Don't injure your chances by demanding that the 
employer guarantee your job to last any particular 
length of time. The bigger, sounder, and more desir- 
able a concern may be, the less likely is it to be willing 
to make such a guarantee. A firm ready to fail may be 

* For a complete discussion of the salary question, see Chapter IV. 
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willing to offer you a long term contract for your 
services during the short time remaining to it; but a 
sound concern usually hires you with the mutual 
understanding that your term of service depends upon 
your good behavior. Written contracts are of little 
value anyhow, for they can very easily be broken by 
either party. 

If you 're the right man in the right place, you don't 
need to worry: the permanence of your job is best 
guaranteed by your willingness and ability to make 
good. 



Chapter VI 
APPLYING BY LETTER 



WRITING TO THE WASTE BASKET 

THREE out of every four letters applying for 
employment never get a second reading. The 
writers may be well qualified for the jobs they seek, but 
they fail to make their ability evident. The employer 
expects your letter to show you worth considering for 
the job; and if it fails to do so, you '11 never get a further 
chance to prove your worth. 

In Chapter V we discussed five methods of ''going 
after a job". Four of these methods may require you 
to write a letter of application, in which you endeavor 
to secure an early interview. To prove you worthy 
of consideration, your letter of application should cover 
six general points: 

(1) Your ability to fill the job, as shown by your training 
and experience. 

(2) Proof of your ability, as furnished by the recommen- 
dations of present or former employers. 

(3) Your reason for leaving your present place, if now 
employed. 

(4) Salary expected, and when you can begin work. 

(5) Personal information showing you to be of good 
character. 

(6) Proof of your good character, as shown by character 
references. 

The importance given to these six points varies in 
accordance with the requirements of the job, and your 
own qualifications. If you have had thorough train- 
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ing and valuable experience, you will naturally make 
much of these qualifications; while if you're hunting 
your first job, you will rely upon your good character 
and willingness to work.* 

YOUR TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 

State definitely the special features of your training and experience that fit 
you for this particular job. You '11 score a bull's-eye if you can say that recent 
study or experience will help you do the work required. 

List all the jobs you have held, going backward from the present or last one. 
Give full name and address of each employer, position held, salary received, 
lei^h of service, and reason for quitting. If you were fired, explain the cir- 
cumstances briefly; other changes you can explain in a word or two, as: "pro- 
moted," "got better job," "job finished," etc. If you have held several jobs 
with the same employer, make plain all promotions. 

Give a similar record of your schooling. State the year you left the grades, 
high school, and college; if you were graduated, say so, and name any college 
degrees you hold. State any course pursued and time spent in night school, 
Y. M. C. A. classes, shop classes, correspondence study, etc. 

LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 

Don't offer to submit letters of recommendation on request: enclose them 
with your letter of application. Such letters will often cinch the interview, if 
not the job. No employer cares to buy a "pig in a poke". 

The only letters of recommendation that are worth while are those you get 
from former employers or bosses. Make it a practice to get such a letter when- 
ever you leave an employer. If you haven't done this, go back to your former 
employers at once, so as to have the letters ready when needed. 

, Have your letters of recommendation neatly copied on the tjrpewriter, and 
mail only the copies. If you send out the originals, they're sure to be creased 
and soiled, and very liable to be lost. 

Don't submit either copies or originals of school certificates, collie 
diplomas, etc., unless specifically requested. Your educational record is 
part of the record of the schools at which you received your training. 

If for any reason you desire the return of documents submitted, enclose 
stamped and self addressed envelope for the purpose. 

REFERRING TO FORMER EMPLOYERS 

You will probably want to refer to former employers from whom you have 
neglected to get letters of recommendation* When giving such references, 

• See " The Flwt Job," Chapter X. 
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give the man's full name, the full address of his concern, and his department 
and title, if he has such connections. In case he 's not in business, or prefers to 
be reached at home, give his residence address. If he will answer telephone 
inquiries regarding you, give his telephone number, and the best time for 
reaching him. Many employers prefer to talk directly with references, and 
such interviews often land the job for you. 

Don't give any man as reference unless you have his full permission to do 
so, and are sure that he will answer inquiries promptly and favorably. 

Always notify your references when giving their names, and explain briefly 
the nature of the job you 're seeking. They will appreciate your courtesy, and 
may be able to use to your advantage some friendship or inside information. 

Always give the name of your present employer, as a matter of good faith. 
If you have reason to believe that he will not prove a good reference, say so, 
and give the reason; if he refuses to recommend you because he does not want 
to lose you, it's a point in your favor. If you don't want your present 
employer to know that you're considering another job, the prospective 
employer will keep the matter secret on request. 

WHY LEAVING YOUR PRESENT PLACE 

If you 're now employed, be frank and honest about your reason for desiring 
a change. The employer assumes that you want more money, but he likes to 
feel that you're interested in your work as well as your pay. To say, "I 
believe I'm suited for the work by inclination and training," or "it offers me 
greater opportunities to do the kind of work I like," will make a much better 
impression than to say, " I want more money," or ** I 'm out of a job." 

Don't knock your present employer or fellow employes; if their attitude 
toward you is your chief reason for leaving them, explain the situation without 
showing ill-feeling. In nine out of ten cases you 're as much to blame as they. 
However, an occasional case of "friction " will do you no harm. No employer 
wants a man who lacks the gumption to object to working conditions that 
lessen his efficiency. 

If you're out of a job, explain why. Being out of work is in itself no dis- 
credit to you, and your effort to get work proves you no loafer; but your 
prospective employer wants to know the circumstances. 

SALARY EXPECTED 

The important question of salary is discussed in detail in Chapter IV. 
Remember the following points, when preparing your letter of application: 

State a definite salary, if asked to do so. 

State specifically that "salary offered is satisfactory," if that's the fact. 

Be prepared to justify your asking a higher salary than the employer 
expects to pay. 
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Don't say ''salary is no object" unless you honestly believe the job offers 
you big possibilities. 

LEAVING' YOUR PRESENT JOB 

If already employed, state definitely how soon you could take up the 
new job. 

Don't get into the habit of "walking out" on your employer the minute 
you're offered a dollar more elsewhere. Unless you're employed and paid by 
the day, you're expected to give your present employer a reasonable time to 
fill your place. 

If you have a written contract or verbal agreement with your present 

employer, you must complete the term agreed upon before you can honestly 

' sell your services elsewhere. Even if there is no definit^ agreement, you 

should give him from two weeks' to two months' notice, according to the 

nature of your work. 

Your future employer will think all the better of you if you refuse to leave 
your present employer in the lurch, because he will feel that you're not likely 
to walk out on him. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE IS IMPORTANT 

Always give your age, and approximate height and weight, even when 
these are not asked for. Such information is of first importance in certain 
occupations. 

The man of foreign birth should give his birth place, and state whether 
he is an American citizen. Owing to war conditions, certain nationalities 
are better kept apart. 

The man with negro blood in his veins should not attempt to hide the fact. 
It's nothing to be ashamed of, ^ut it's admittedly a bar to employment in 
certain fields and localities. The negro will receive more consideration and 
better treatment if he accepts this situation, and applies only for positions 
where his color is no hindrance. 

Whether a man should volunteer information regarding an infirmity that 
will not affect his usefulness, is an open question. A bookkeeper is just as 
efficient if he has only one leg, or no legs at all; while a one armed man 
may show 100% efficiency as a boss. My recommendation is that the 
applicant should state* the facts, while explaining that his infirmity does not 
affect his work. Otherwise his apparent attempt at deception may count 
against him. 

Enclose a recent photograph of yourself with your letter, especially if 
you're applying for an out of town job, or for one not likely to be filled at 
once. This may seem silly to you, but employers encourage the practice 
because of the importance given to personality. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY AND HABITS 

Be content with a plain statement of the facts regarding your personal 
history, habits and characteristics. No employer wants a man who is "stuck 
on himself". 

Always state whether you're married or single; and if married, how many 
children you have. In many capacities married men with families are pre- 
ferred, because they are ordinarily more settled and dependable; while in 
many other positions — especially those involving much travel or unusual 
risks — single men are particularly desired. Don't enlarge upon your family 
affairs — ^just state the facts. If you're willing to travel or change your home, 
although married, say so if the job suggests either possibility. 

State that you're "sober, honest, and industrious," if you like, but it won't 
do much good. If the employer has any doubts on these points, he will 
consult your record and your references. 

Don't overdo your desire and willingness to work. If you say too much, 
the employer may doubt your sincerity or ability. 

USE OF CHARACTER REFERENCES 

Character references are not always required, but it's well to give them, 
if you can refer to men whose opinions have weight. Never give a relative 
as a reference, because relatives are assumed to be prejudiced. College presi- 
dents or deans, ministers, public school teachers, bankers, doctors, dentists, 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, and former employers and bosses not already given, 
are desirable character references. 

You can make your character references much more effective by asking 
each one to cover specifically the point with which he is most familiar. Thus 
your college dean or public school teacher can vouch for your ability as a 
student, your employer or boss for your worth as a worker, your minister for 
your sobriety and respectability, your banker or doctor for your honesty and 
saving habits, etc. 

If the job requires or suggests that you furnish a fidelity bond, state 
specifically whether or no you have ever been bonded. If you have, give the 
name of the bonding company, and the amount of your bond. 

MAKE YOUR LETTER COMPLETE 

Now you're very likely thinking: ''But, if I put all 
that in my letter, it will be so long that the employer 
will never read it ! '' 

This is just where many competent applicants make a 
fatal mistake — they write so briefly that their letters 
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are colorless, and so fail to make any definite impres- 
sion. The employer wants full information regarding 
your training and experience, of course; but he also 
hopes to obtain from your letter some idea of your 
personality. 

The employment manager for a big plant puts it this 
way: ''When I advertise for a man, I get a stack of 
anywhere from fifty to a hundred letters. I start in 
reading at the top of the stack; but after I Ve read a few 
short, incomplete applications, I find myself running 
through the stack, looking for the longer letters. 
Usually I end by reading the long ones first, because 
they are so much more definite and interesting; and 
almost invariably I get from them the man I want. 
The other applicants may be just as competent, but 
they don't show it." 



Chapter VII 
LETTERS OF APPLICATION 



THE "FLASH" OF YOUR LETTER 

Your letter of application should state plainly 
what you have done, what you can do, and what you 
want to do. And it should present these facts in 
the manner best calculated to convince the employer 
that your training and experience make you worthy 
of consideration for the position you want. 

The method of presenting your qualification^ 
varies somewhat for different positions, but in genera^ 
it's largely a matter of setting forth the important 
facts so that they can be caught and weighed at a 
glance. This is what an advertising writer would 
call giving your letter a good "flash" — that is, an 
attractive face, or striking appearance. It's up to 
you to dress up your letter so that it will immedi- 
ately interest the employer, and hold his interest 
until you have told him all about yourself. 

Fine writing or literary style is out of place, unless 
you're applying for a position as editor, private 
secretary, copy-writer, etc. For most positions, you 
can do no better than to explain your qualifications 
as simply and clearly as possible, and let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

Don't forget that the chief object of your letter of 
application is to get you a personal interview; usually 
that's the first step toward the job you want. 
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WANTED— MALE HELP 
Prof cMloiu and Tkudes 

ACCOUNTANT WANTED AS FIRST GRADE 
senior with representative accounting firm. At 
least three years experience. Position permanent. 
Will offer right man contract for first year's salary 
of from $2,400 to $3,300, with headquarters at 
New York. Applications must be complete and 
will be considered confidential. Address C.A.F. 
c/o Journal of Accountancy. 

ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER WANTED. 
An experienced man capable of designing rein- 
forced concrete and structural steel for all classes 
of buildings. Give age, experience, education and 
salary expected. Smith. Rea & Lovitt, Archi- 
tects, 602 Finance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

BOOKKEEPER— AN EXPERIENCED, UP TO 
date double entry bookkeei)er; must under- 
stand all details, trial balance, financial state- 
ment, profit and loss, general private ledgers, 
etc. Dio not answer this ad. unless you have 
all of the above qualifications. Must be all 
around practical man. State experience, ref- 
erences, and salary expected. Address A C 
249. Tribune. 

DRAFTSMEN— MECHANICAL AND STRUC- 
tural; a number of first class, who have had 
experience in. and are very familiar with steel 
plant work. The positions will be permanent; the 
work is located in a southern city; applicant to 
state age. give full experience, and references; 
also state salary exi)ected. Address K N 25, 
Tribune. 

EXPERT ACCOUNTANT AND EXECUTIVE 
— ^To supervise the accounting and audit- 
ing department of a large jobbmg and mail 
order institution; must be versed in all the details 
of accounting and capable of directing the work 
of from 80 to 100 employes; position will pay 
$3,000 per yearj opportunity for advan<%ment 
unlimit^; inquiries treat«i as confidential; reply 
by letter only. 

ALBERT PICK & COMPANY. 
208-220 W. Randolph St. 

FIRST-CLASS MECHANICAL AND STRUC- 
tural squad foreman, capable of laying out, 
checking and taking full charge of machinery for 
movable bridges; must be technical graduate, 
thoroughly acquainted with mechanical design 
and capable of handling this class of work. Give 
full particulars regarding past experience and 
salary expected. P. 977, Eng. News. 

SALESMEN— LARGE CORPORATION HAS 
openings for several aggressive young men of 
pleasing personality who desire to become real 
salesmen; thorough training given and an oppor- 
tunity to make big money: must be convincing 
talker and able to present tacts clearly and con- 
cisely. Address P 329. Tribune. 

SUPERINTENDENT FOR STRUCTURAL 
steel plant. An excellent opportunity is offered 
to an experienced, active man. The business is 
well established and has a capacity of 20,000 tons 
per year. A change must be made owing to ill 
health of present Superintendent. The manage- 
ment is progressive and wishes to find a man 
with up-to-date ideas as to organization and pro- 
duction. Send at once full description of self, 
education, experience, etc. All communications 
will be kept confidential if desired. 
P. 881, Engineering News. 

Typical ** Help Wanted " Ads. 
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LET CIRCUMSTANCES FIX THE FORM 

There's no special form of letter that can be 
guaranteed to bring results under all conditions, ji 
You must be guided by circumstances, and use the 
form and style best adapted to show your fitness for 
the job you're after. If you're known to the man 
you're addressing, you can write in the friendly 
style that you would use in talking to him face to 
face. But as most letters of application go to a 
stranger, or a ''blind" address, the best you can do is 
to make your letter individual and attractive. 

Before you actually write your letter, read care- 
fully Chapter VI, and set down on paper every item 
of fact or interest suggested by the several sections. 
That's the record on which you must stand or fall. 
If it looks too long, see if you have included any 
items not really important; if it seems too brief, 
make sure that you've omitted nothing. Otherwise, 
let the length take care of itself. 

Then study the typical letter forms given in this 
chapter, and base your letter upon the one best 
adapted to your purpose. And don't be afraid to 
keep changing and rewriting your letter until it 
"feels" right. Letter writing may be hard work for 
you, but you can well afford to spend time and 
thought and effort in perfecting your ''approach". 

The sample letters are reproductions of letters 
actually used in landing jobs, except that I have 
changed names, etc. The majority of them cover 
engineering work, because much of the work in 
architectural, civil, structural, railroad, and recla- 
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mation lines comes to a definite end with the com- 
pletion of a given job; and so the engineer has 
exceptional experience in applying for new positions. 
With the exceptions noted, any of these examples can 
be adapted to any use. 

THE USE OF THE "BLIND AD". 

A good majority of "Help Wanted" ads. are what are known as "blind 
ads". — that is, they give neither the name nor the address of the advertiser, 
but require you to address your answer to a box number in care of the 
publication carrying the ad. Practically all the ads. reproduced in this book 
are of this kind. 

The purpose of such ads. is, of course, to enable the advertiser to sort 
out the possible applicants through the letters received, so that he need 
interview only those who appear to be worth considering. This method 
saves the time of both employer and employe, and is the most satisfactory 
way yet devised of cutting down the "lost motion" involved in interview- 
ing scores or hundreds of applicants. 

Jobs in the technical trades, however — ^including carpenters, mechanics, 
electricians, etc. — are usually filled through an employment agency, or by 
an employment manager. The experienced agent or manager can go down 
a line of waiting men, and classify and value them with almost infallible 
accuracy. Often the more desirable applicants are not good letter writers. 

TYPICAL LETTERS OF APPLICATION 

Supposing, now, you run through the "Help Wanted" columns of your 
favorite publication, and decide to answer the ads. reproduced on page 60. 
Let's see how you should go about getting the desired interview. 

The letter on page 63 answers the ad. headed " Superintendent for Struc- 
tural Steel Plant". Note the clever use of capital letters, paragraphing, 
and indentation, to separate the different portions of the letter and give 
it a good "flash". 

The chart on page 64 is a graphic method of presenting the applicant's 
record as to past employers, positions held, and salary received. Page 65 
shows a more elaborate chart sometimes used. Such charts are reproduced 
by the blueprint process, so that they can be distributed widely and cheaply. 

These charts are usually supplementary to a brief letter of application 
giving such additional information as can't be chartered. They're very 
effective in engineering lines, where the employers are accustomed to read- 
ing blueprints, but ordinarily they would cause confusion if used in apply- 
ing for a business position. 



Replying to your advertisement, 

P881 
Engineering News, 

for Superintendent on Structural Steel Plant, I have the experience you ask 
for, and desire to make application. 

I am an, 

AMERICAN, age 37, height 6' 2", weight 190 lbs., married. 

EDUCATION, Pennsylvania State College, C. E., 1902. 

EXPERIENCE, have covered a period of approximately 15 years, most of 
which has been in the structural steel business. For seven years past, I have 
been Shop Superintendent for a plant having a capacity of about 15,000 tons 
per year. During this period we have handled the fabrication of all classes 
of structural work for both bridges and buildings, and as Superintendent have 
had charge of approximately 400 men, including, besides the structural shop, 
blacksmith work, template making in a forge shop. 

Originally started out after leaving school, figuring weights; going from there 
into the Drafting room, when I decided to take up shop work. 

Started in as a helper in a small structural and machine shop. Here I worked 
through all the branches, including template making, layer out, punching, 
shearing, etc. 

Later I was made a Foreman, and on leaving this plant accepted the position 
as Foreman over a small Structural Iron Shop, getting out light iron for 
building work. Staid with these people until I came into my present position. 

I am giving you below two references whom I should be glad to have you 
write regarding my experience in your line: 

The John W. Smith Manufacturing Company, 

South Chicago, 111. 
Jones Bros. & Foster, Gary, Ind. 

Hoping to be favored with a reply, and an opportunity for an interview, 
I remain, 

Yours very truly. 



William Robinson 



Address: 

William Robinsofii 

c/o Henry M. Brice Construction Co., 

Chicago, 111. 

Lbttbr of Application for Gbnsbal Usb 
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June 6, 1917. 
P-977, Engineering News. 
New York City, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

Your advertisement, as per clipping attached, has been noted by me. 

Enclosed you will find my complete record in detail. I feel quite sure 
that my experience with The John W. Smith Manufacturing Company, and 
Emory Bridge Company, with whom I have had extensive experience in the 
laying out and checking of machinery for movable bridges, will qualify me 
for the position in question. 

If yoar location is such that an interview is feasible, I shall be glad to meet 
you personally, or to furnish any additional information by mail that you 
may require. 

Awaiting your reply I beg to remain 

Yours very truly, 

John J, Smith 
(Full address here) • 



John J. Smith 

Nationality — ^American. Age — 35. Height — 5' 9". 

Weight— 185 lbs. Single. 

Education — Graduate. 

University of Illinois, Mechanical Engineering, 1909. 

Can report for duty in ten days. 

PRESENT POSITION: 

The John W. Smith Manufacturing Company — South Chicago, Illinois. 
Designing and checking drawings for miscellaneous elevating and conveying 
machinery such as coal and ash handling plants, gravity conveyors, etc. 
June 1913 — to date. 

NEXT PREVIOUS POSITION 

Emory Bridge Company — Buffalo, New York. Laying out a kind of 
machine for bascule bridges. 
Jan. 1910— June 1913. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

Miscellaneous mechanical drawing positions as follows: detailing gas 
engines, agricultural implements, one small power plant layout, some 
piping, concrete foundation and a little structural steel work. Also some 
catalogue drawing. 

Lkttbr or Application with Separate Statement of Bxpbribncb 
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The writer of the letter on page 66 briefed both his letter and the accom- 
panying statement of his record, because he rightly felt that he was giving 
all that was necessary to secure him an interview. Doubtless he could have 
added a long list of minor positions; but, as a certain agency manager adi«ses: 
"You don't want to create the impression of being a floater, by naming too 
many employers." Note that he clipped and attached the ad., as a further 
means of identification. 

As an example of the other extreme, I have before me a letter too long 
for reproduction, which contains four full pages of single-spaced typewriting, 
and covers the applicant's record down to the smallest detail. Such a 
letter is effective when applying for a position requiring special preparation 
and unusual experience. If you find it necessary to write a long letter, 
include in the first paragraph a brief outline of your chief qualifications, 
as in the letter on page 68, in order to catch the employer's attention. 

The letter on page 68 shows still another form which gets its ''flash" 
by means of paragraphing and indentation. This form is well adapted to 
applying for business positions, or such engineering jobs as justify some- 
thing more personal than a formal record of experience. The form repro- 
duced is designed for a circular letter, but it can be used for answering 
ads. by changing the opening line to read as follows: 

Replying to your advertisement (quote address), my 
qualifications and record are as follows: 

HOW TO USE SAMPLE LETTERS 

Don't try to follow these sample letters too closely — ^just use the idea, 
and improve upon it wherever possible. You don't want your letter to 
look "cut-and-dried", as though written to fit a form. 

If you're undecided as to which form is best for your case, try out 
several forms by substituting your facts for those given here. ^ 

Any of the forms given here (except the charts on pages 64 and 65) 
can be used in answering any of the ads. reproduced on page 60, or any 
others that you are likely to find. 

Any of the letter forms can be used to answer letters received from 
''Situation Wanted" ads. by beginning them in this manner: 

In reply to your letter answering my advertisement in 
Sunday's "Tribune": 

I desire a permanent position as with a house that 

offers opportunities for ^eady advancement. My record 
and qualifications are as follows: 

The charts can be used in circularizing, or in answering replies to 
''Situation Wanted" ads., by mailing them with a letter similar to that 
on page 66. 



Chicago, 111., June 25, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

Have you an opening for a man with the following qualifications? 

Proved executive ability as office manager. 
Practical knowledge of accounting, finance, and business law. 
^ Thirty-three years of age, and married. 
Now employed at a good salary. ($3,000). 
Practical experience covers a period of fifteen years. 

My previous employers have given me credit for possessing common 
sense and sound business judgment. 

I am seeking a position where there is opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment, and can enter on new employment thirty days from date, or perhaps 
sooner. 

Below is a list of the more important firms by whom I have been employed: 

Crocker Auditing Company, Chicago, present employer. As Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Assistant to President. Three years. President H. B. Crocker 
will gladly answer all inquiries. Phone, Englewood 10000. 

Homer Distributing Company, St. Paul Branch. Office Manager. Three 
and one-half years. Gen. Mgr. C. K. Curtis will vouch for me. 

Pullman Dining Car Service. Headquarters at New Orleans. Traveling 
Accountant and Manager of Commissary Bureau. Four Years. 

Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago. Accountant. One year. 

Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, Wholesale Asst. Cashier. Two and 
one-half years. 

Education: I am a Chicago high school graduate, and have had three years 
college work. Valparaiso University — higher accounting. University 
of Michigan — ^law. 

Habits: I use neither liquor nor tobacco. 

Record: My record is absolutely clean throughout. 

References: E. F. Cox, Vice-President Chicago Savings Bank. Phone Loop 
300. 

Dr. H. T. Harvey, 305 East End Ave., Chicago. Phone Jackson Park 
2346. 

S. M. Roberts, Manager American Audit Company, Chicago. Phone 
Loop 730. 

I should very much appreciate the favor of an interview, to give me an 
opportunity to go further into details, if you can spare me the time. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles E. Hoimes 
(Full address here) 

Form Specially Adapted to Business Positions 
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Any of the letter forms can be used as circular letters by changing the 
opening to read something like this: 

Have you an opening in your plant (or firm) for a man 
with the following qualifications? 

Note that your record is the most important part of all letters and 
charts. If you're applying for an engineering job, you will probably be 
able to give more specific information of this kind than if you're after 
a business position. Carpenters, mechanics, electricians, etc., usually 
have more varied experiences than bookkeepers and clerks. 

HINTS ON CORRECT LETTER WRITING 

It's impossible here for me to give you instruction 
in correct letter writing. If you know yourself to be 
weak in spelling, punctuation, grammar, etc., I should 
advise you to get the help of some friend who is 
posted on such fundamentals of good letter writing. 
No employer will object* to your doing so, unless the 
job you want requires you to handle correspondence. 
I can, however, give you some general pointers that 
will help your letter to get favorable consideration. 

Don't use business stationery when writing about a job. Many employ- 
ers are prejudiced against the employe who uses his firm's stationery — 
and perhaps its postage stamps — ^in his private correspondence. 

Don't use note paper; it's out of place in business correspondence. 
Furthermore, it's too small for business files, and may cause your letter 
to be mislaid or lost. 

Use plain white typewriter paper, of a good quality, size 8}^11 inches. 
This is the standard size for "business" stationery. 

Use a pls^n white envelope to match your letter sheet. If you're 
enclosing testimonials, documents, etc., use the "legal" size envelope, 9}^ 
inches long; otherwise, the "commercial" size, 6^ inches long. 

If requested to "answer in own handwriting", use ink, and make your 
handwritten letter look as neat and businesslike as possible. A "good 
hand" is essential in positions requiring you to keep records or make 
reports, but your handwriting may also be desired as an indication of your 
education and general ability. 

If your own handwriting is not specified, always have your letter and 
envelope neatly typewritten. The cost is trifling, while the impression 
given is that you're familiar with business methods. 
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Write on one side of the paper only; and, if your letter runs over two 
pages, see that the pages are plainly numbered at the top. 

Always sign your letter in ink. A lead pencil, typewritten, or rubber 
stamp signature betrays an ignorance of business methods. 

Keep an exact copy of your letters — a carbon, if it's typewritten. You 
may want to refer to it later on, or perhaps use the same form again, if 
your first application is not successful. 

Be sure that your name and address are given plainly, both in your 
letter and on the envelope. 

Be sure that your letter carries sufficient postage, and contains a stamped 
and self addressed envelope for the return of any enclosure that you 
desire returned. 

JOIN THE FIVE PER CENT CLASS 

If it's usually necessary for you to apply for a job 
by letter, you should make it your business to learn 
how to write a letter that will bring you a favorable 
reply in a majority of cases. You can get valuable 
pointers on letter writing from employment managers, 
employment agents, and fellow employes; and you 
can teach yourself a good deal by working over your 
letters, watching results, and constantly trying to 
make your letter a little more attractive and con- 
vincing than its competitors. 

The average **Help Wanted" ad. brings from fifty 
to one hundred replies, of which eighty-fiye per cent 
are hopeless, ten per cent barely possible, and five 
per cent really worth considering. If/you want the 
job, you must break into the five jMtr cent class. 



Chapter VIII 
.EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 



I* 



DON'T NEGLECT TO REGISTER 

IF I were out of a job, or determined to make a change 
as soon as I found something better, one of my first 
steps would be to register with a good employment 
agency of national reputation. I should not lessen my 
own efforts to find employment, but I should consider 
the agency one of my *'best bets". 

I realize that 3ome employes doubt the value or good 
faith of employment agencies, and so will have nothing 
to do with them ; but let me assure you that the day of 
''fake" agencies is practically past. All privately 
conducted agencies are now regulated by the laws of the 
states in which they operate, so that you're as safe in 
dealing with them as you are with a bank. 
. Some banks fail, and some employment agencies go 
back on their promises; but the great majority of 
bankers and employment agents are honest men. 

EMPLOYERS FAVOR AGENCIES 

It may be news to you that many employers prefer 
to refer vacancies to the employment agent rather than 
to try to find the right man themselves. 

Unless the employer is a big concern that has a 
permanent employment manager, he must take some 
worker from his regular duties to interview applicants 
for the position. If he advertises in the * ' Help Wanted' ' 
columns, he gets a mass of answers or applicants that 
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requires considerable time and effort to work through. 
If he answers "Situations Wanted" ads., he too often 
finds that the advertiser has not been honest about 
himself. 

Therefore employers often find it more practical and 
economical to let a capable employment agency pciss 
on possible applicants first, and cull out for them those 
who can't meet their requirements; and many big 
employers have been so satisfactorily served by agents, 
that they make it a practice to give a fair trial to every 
man recommended by the agent. 

HOW AGENCIES WORK 

It's the business of the employment agent to bring 
together the men looking for jobs, and the jobs looking 
for men. And it's significant that, by his own state- 
ment, he spends much more time in finding '*good men 
for the good jobs", than in hunting good jobs for the 
good men.* Fine big jobs often go begging for days 
before the right man can be found. 

When you register with an agency, you 're asked to fill 
out an application for employment blank very similar 
to that in use by large concerns.! To the information 
so obtained, the agent adds his own opinion of you, as 
gathered during the interview, and whatever additional 
information he can get from your former employers 
and associates. Then he places your name on various 
lists, according to the jobs which he considers you com- 
petent to fill. 



* See section entitled "Men for the Good Jobs." page 12. 

t For a standard application for employment blank, see pages 81 to 84. 
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When the agent is asked by an employer to furnish a 
man for a certain job, he first goes carefully over his 
lists to see if he has the right man. If your record shows 
you to be the most likely candidate, he sends you to the 
employer with a letter of introduction. And the 
probabilities are that you will at least be given a trial, 
because the agent has in effect recommended you for 
the position, and the employer has faith in the agent's 
judgment. 

If the agent fails to find on his lists the man he wants, 
he broadens his search by advertising, and by inquiry 
among employes, employers, technical or commercial 
schools, etc., according to the nature of the job. The 
agent has two very good reasons for wanting to find the 
right man for the right job:. First, he gets no commis- 
sion unless the employe is satisfied; second, he may lose 
a valuable connection if the employer is not satisfied. 

HOW AGENCIES ADVERTISE 

Employment agents are not permitted to use ''blind 
ads.",* but are required to use a firm name showing 
the nature of their business. They are, however, 
allowed to withhold the exact location and nature of the 
position advertised . Therefore agency ' ' Help Wanted ' ' 
ads. are invitations to a personal interview without a 
formal appointment, as illustrated by the typical ad. 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

If you possibly can, apply in person for such positions: 
the agent wants men as soon as he can get them^ and he 
always prefers to see applicants in person. Don't 



* See 8ectioQ entitled "The Use of the 'Blind Ad.'." page 62, 
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delay matters by trying to get further information by 
mail, but call at the agency as soon as possible, and wait 
until the agent can see you. Prepare yourself for the 
interview as though you were going by appointment.* 
The agent is advertising because he needs men, and he 
will be glad to talk over with you your qualifications 
and prospects. 



Employment Agendi. 

THE ENGINEERING AGENCY. INC.. 
ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
OFFERS POSITIONS IN 
ENGINEERING AND DRAFTING in CivU. 
Mechanical, Chemical, Architectuxal, Manufactur- 
ing and Structural Lines. 

SOME OF TODAY'S OPENINGS 

Steel Foundry Superintendent $3,000 

Furnace Designer 2,400 

Elect. Furnace Melter 225 

Master Mechanic, familiar with wood- 
working machy 3,600 

Melter— Add Open Hearth $200- 225 

Draftsman — Power Plant 150 

Engr. and Drafts. — Chemical Plant Main. . 125 
Mech. and Struct. Drafts, for general mine 

and smdter work ; transportation refunded 190 
Tool Designers — Naval gun work near 

Chicago 150 

Mech. Draftsmen, Chicago $125- 150 

Detail DrafUman $100- 125 

Tracers $75- 100 

Practical Printer, familiar with the mechan- 
ical operation of presses 165 

Chief Chemist, railroad ezper 125 

Foreman Ship Carpenter 150 

Commissary Clerk, experienced $90- 125 

Transitmen, 2 $75- 90 

Architectural Engineering Draftsman 150 

Coal Mine Transitman 90 

Railroad Map Draftsman 100 

Bridge Draftsman, steel and concrete 125 

1662 Monadnock Block. 

Typical Employmbnt Agency Ad. 



If your present location or employment makes it 
impossible to apply in person, apply by letter as 
explained and illustrated in Chapter VII. For the time 
being the employment agent represents the employer 
or employment manager, and you can talk to him just 
as directly as though the advertised position was in his 



* See "Applying in Person," Chapter IX, 
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firm, in fact, you can be even more frank and self- 
confident, if you like, without hurting your chances. 
The agent will expect you to pay a nominal regis- 
tration fee and agree to his commission terms before he 
will give you definite information; but you can't expect 
him to give you free service. 

ADVERTISING RESTRICTIONS 

Employment agencies are not allowed to advertise 
positions for which they have not received bona fide 
inquiries from Employers, nor to send applicants to 
positions unless they have previously received a bona 
fide order for such help. This prevents fake agencies 
from advertising wonderful opportunities, collecting 
many registration fees for sending applicants on wild 
goose chases, and then disappearing. 

The agent must further tell the exact and full truth 
about positions that he's asked to fill. It's a serious 
offense for him to conceal or misrepresent facts concern- 
ing strikes, working conditions, excessive transportation 
charges, probable duration of employment, etc. Under 
the laws of most states, employment agents are liable 
for expenses incurred by either employer or employe 
as the result of deliberate misinformation; but the 
agency can't be held responsible for the reliability of 
information supplied it by either party. 
^ The higher grade agencies have fostered such legis- 
lation because it prevents the establishment of fly-by- 
night agencies. They themselves invariably refuse to 
handle inquiries of irresponsible business houses, just as 
they refuse to attempt to place undesirable applicants. 
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The agency has nothing to gain, and much to lose, 
by misrepresenting a position or a man. 

FEES AND COMMISSIONS 

Employment agencies are permitted to charge a small 
registration fee — usually not more than $2.00 — which 
is returned to the employe if he can't be placed within 
a reasonable time. 

The usual commission ranges from twenty to sixty 
per cent of one month's salary; this commission is often 
considerably reduced when the position is only tempo- 
rary. A similar fee is charged when the agent is 
instrumental in getting the applicant a raise in pay. 

The agent depends for his success upon the com- 
missions he earns by landing the right man in the right 
place. He must continue to make good by bringing 
employer and employe together to their mutual satis- 
faction, or he will not long continue in business. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Most of the states conduct free employment offices, 
and the Federal Government has recently opened free 
employment bureaus throughout the country. In both 
cases service is given without cost to either employer or 
employe. The object is not so much to bring together 
local jobs and job hunters as to maintain a state or 
national balance between demand and supply, by direct- 
ing men from localities where there 's little or no work to 
localities where workers are in great demand. 

While these agencies are authorized and competent 
to place workers of all kinds, they have accomplished 
their best results in distributing unskilled labor where 
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it's most needed. As a result they're not as yet of 
great service to the trained man, because (for no 
apparent reason) employers don't apply to them for 
such help. 

Both the Federal and state employment agencies 
maintain branch offices in the larger cities, and advertise 
regularly in the daily papers; in the smaller towns the 
post office acts as a Federal branch agency. 

HOW TO USE AGENCIES 

I'm giving you sound and helpful advice, when I say: 
*'Get acquainted with one or two good employment 
agents, and keep in touch with them. They're always 
looking for good men — and they'll know long before 
you do when there's a good opening in your line." 

This advice is particularly applicable to the ambitious 
man who is always on the lookout for something better. 
You may consider your present job satisfactory for the 
time being, and you may be certain that you're doing 
everything possible to prepare yourself for advancement 
in a year or two. That 's fine ! 

But don't keep your ambitions and your increasing 
ability to yourself. Confide in your friend the employ- 
ment agent, keep him advised of your present progress, 
put it up to him to recommend you for the job you want. 
He knows the employment game far better than you 
can ever know it, because he makes a business of it. 

But don't forget the principle on which he works: 
" It's not what a man wants to do, but what he can do, 
that gets him a job." It's up to you to fit yourself to 
hold the job you want. 
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Chapter IX 
APPLYING IN PERSON 



NO REASON FOR 'XOLD FEET" 

THE average man admits that he gets '*cold feet" 
when he appHes for a job in person. He feels that 
his whole future lies in the hands of the employer, and 
his very anxiety to appear at his best makes him nervous 
and embarrassed. Employers understand this con- 
dition, and don't hold the applicant's nervousness 
against him ; nevertheless, it may turn the scale against 
him, if the decision is close. 

The only valid reason for nervousness under such 
circumstances is the knowledge that you 're asking for a 
job beyond your ability. If you know you 're qualified 
to hold the job, there's no reason for being nervous 
when asking for it. Even if getting the job does mean 
a good deal to you in point of pay, position, or prospects, 
its loss won't be serious. There are other jobs as good 
or better open to a man of your training and experience. 

Assuming, then, that you have been granted an 
interview with the employer, let 's see how you can put 
your best foot foremost and land the job.* 

PREPARE FOR THE INTERVIEW 

Before your interview, get off by yourself, where you won't be disturbed, 
and figure out just what facts you want to present, and how you can present 
them most forcefully. 

I don't mean that you should prepare a set speech; but I do want you to 

* If the reader has not paved the way with a letter of application, he should study carefully 
the advice given in Chapter VI, pages 54 to 67. 
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1 

face the employer with your facts well arranged in your head, so that you 
can answer his questions without hesitation. I believe that you could profit- 
ably set down your main points on paper, both to get them fixed in your mind, 
and also to arrange them most effectively. 

If you'll consider that the employer is going to review your past work before 
he hires you, just as your teacher used to review your year's work before she 
passed you, you'll appreciate the advantage of being prepared for your "exami- 
nation". 

If the matter of salary has not already been arranged by letter, go prepared 
to make a definite statement as to what salary you want, and why you think 
you should have it.* 

GO "HEELED" WITH PROOFS 

Take with you every proof of your ability that you can offer, including 
your original letters of recommendation, and other certificates of character 
or ability not already submitted by mail.f 

If you're a draftsman, be sure to take a sample of your work.t 

Don't, however, try to force the employer to examine your proofs, if he 
appears indifferent to them. He can check up on your record any time, and 
he may prefer to use the interview for sizing vou up as a man. 

BE FIRST IN LINE 

Be right on the dot for your interview. If you're tardy, you will make a 
bad impression at the outset. It's wise to be on hand five or ten minutes ahead 
of your appointment, in case your watch and the employer's don't agree. 

But don't be so early that you have to hang around a half hour or so: 
you don't want to give the impression that you have nothing in sight but 
this job. 

If, however, you're answering a city newspaper ad., telling you to apply 
at a given address between certain hours, the case is different. Usually no 
great amount of skill is required to fill positions so advertised, and landing 
the job becomes largely a matter of ''first come, first hired". 

Here's the secret of success in answering such ads.: City evening papers 
issue a morning edition at eleven o'clock, and city morning papers are usually 
on sale by ten-thirty the night before. These early editions contain practically 
all the ads. that will appear in the later regular editions; so if such ads. interest 
you, you should make it your business to get hold of these early editions, and 
to be one of the first in line for the position you want. If you really need the 
job, you can afford to stand in line for several hours, if necessary, to get it. 



* For a full discuasion of this subject see "Salary Expected," Chapter IV. 
t See "Applying by Letter," Chapter VI. 
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ON YOUR WAY 

It's awumed that you have done your best to make 3rour9elf personally 
presentable — that you're clean and neat in person and clothing, and that your 
dress is suitable both to you and to the occasion. 

If you wear jumper and overalls on the job, you will probably wear a 
business suit to your interview; otherwise, dress about as jrou would on the 
job. Don't try to dress yourself up so as to suggest that you have had experi- 
ence which you do not in fact possess. The emplover will quickly discover 
the fraud, and count it against you. 

If you use tobacco, leave your "smoke" outside the employer's o&ce. 
Only "big" men can afford to keep an appointment carrying a cigar or a 
c^;arette. 

If you're a drinking man, don't stop on your way for a "bracer". Your 
breath will be against you, even if the employer tolerates moderate drinking. 

YOU'RE NOT BUTTING IN 

When you're called into the employer's office, don't enter hesitatingly, as 
though you felt that you were butting in. You're doing nothing of the sort. 
You're there at his request, to talk over the job that you both want to see 
filled. 

So walk in coolly, take off your hat, and wish him a respectful "Good 
morning" or "Good afternoon", as the case may be; but don't overdo it by 
being fresh or jocular. 

Don't offer to shake hands unless he makes the first move; then grasp his 
hand firmly enough to show him that you're a red-blooded man. 

If he does not offer you a seat, stand by his desk, where he can get a good 
look at you. 

Whether you stand or sit, keep still: don't shuffle your feet, or fuss with 
your hat, or snuffle or cough. Even if you do feel nervous, try to appear at 
ease. 

KEEP YOUR NERVE 

Don't act like a scared rabbit, if you find the employer gruff or domineer- 
ing. Harsh words won't kill you, and you don't have to take his job if you 
don't like his style. 

Some really kindhearted and considerate employers cultivate a rough 
exterior because they think it keeps them from being imposed upon. 

Other employers always show their worst side to an applicant, in order 
to learn how he handles himself when things are going against him. 

If you encounter a gruff mannered employer, show him by your manner 
that you're not afraid of him; but don't quarrel with him. 



APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



WITH 



THE JOHN W. SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



Note: Don't write on this page, which is reserved for the 
Company's record. But fill in carefully the three pages following. 



Summary 
NameL 

Town:_ State: 

Position Desired: Salary Expected:. 



Favorable 



Personal Analysis 

Personality 



Habits 



Unfavorable 



General Training 
Practical Experience 



Executive Ability 



References 



Impression Made 



General 



Recommendation :. 



Date :.~ Signed : .» 

The Applicant Must Not Write on This Page 

' Standard Appucation for Employment Blank — Page 1 
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APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

WITH 

THE JOHN W. SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



PERSONAL mSTORT 

The applicant should fill in this page, answering ALL ques- 
tions fully and frankly. 

Full Name: - -. Date: 

Permanent or Home Address: 

(Where mail wOl alwayt reach you, or be forwarded to yon) 

Present Address ^SShJ^^afLT 

Married or Single :.« Children :_ 

Age: Height:.- Weight: 

Nationality:.^ 

Have you any serious physical defects of sight, hearing, or limbs? 

What is your general state of health? 

At what grade did you leave school? At what age? 

If graduate, give school and date: 

Have you since done any studying or special reading? If so, 
give particulars: 



Languages you speak or write:...- 

Exact nature of position desired : 

Salary expected: Least salary considered:. 

Location preferred: 

Will other location be considered?.- 

Arc you now employed? How soon can you report?. 

May we refer to your present employer? 

Arc you of a cheerful disposition? 

» 

Do you get along well with your fellow workers? 

Give Record op Experience Inside 
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DON'T TALK TOO MUCH 

Let the employer begin and carry on the interview in his own way. He 
probably knows your name and business before you enter; if not, state both 
briefly, and leave the rest to him. 

Don't think it*s up to you to "start something" if he does not immedi- 
ately warm up to you. He may want to give you a thorough looking over 
before he begins his questioning; he may even be trying you out to see how 
much self control you have. 

When he does begin to question you, look him in the eye, and answer 
promptly and to the point. Aim to avoid arguments and long explanations, 
and confine yourself to facts. Leave your family affairs, personal opinions, 
and financial troubles entirely out of the discussion. 

If he interrupts you with a question on an entirely different subject, follow 
his lead. It's your first business to tell him what he wants to know; later, 
if you feel that you have not done yourself justice, you can ask his permission 
to cover the slighted points. 

BE CAUTIOUS AND LOYAL 

Be careful how you speak about your past or present employers. If youVe 
making a change because you can't get along where you are, you will probably 
have to explain the circumstances; but don't go out of your way to knock 
your employer or your immediate boss. It will make a favorable impression 
if you acknowledge that it takes two to make a quarrel, and state frankly 
that it seemed to you it would be better for both parties concerned if you 
made a change. 

If your present and prospective employers are business competitors, take 
care that you don't betray business secrets. If your prospective employer 
offers you more money for giving him inside information on your present em- 
ployer's business methods or financial condition, turn him down. Whatever 
special skill or training you have gained in your present position is yours, 
because it's part of your compensation; but your special knowledge of your 
employer's affairs is not yours to sell. You will class yourself as a traitor and 
a spy if you reveal such secrets. 

The prospective employer may endeavor to pump you, either because he's 
actually unscrupulous, or because he desires to test you; but even the most 
unscrupulous employer will consider you a much safer man to have in his 
employ if you refuse to betray the trust placed in you.* 

USE OF APPLICATION FORMS 

If you're applying to a concern of any size, you'll probably be required to 
fill in a printed application form asking for all manner of information regarding 

^ See also section entitled "Selling Out to a Competitor." page 109. 
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your training, experience, personal history, etc. You should make every 
effort to give the information requested in the manner and to the extent 
indicated, even though some of the questions may appear to you to be unneces- 
sary or unreasonable.* 

Fill in the blank slowly and carefully, taking care to make it look as neat 
as possible. Aim to confine your answers to the space allowed, unless you have 
more than the usual amount of information to give. 

Most large concerns have a steady demand for men who, regardless of 
salary or position, are generally classed as bookkeepers, draftsmen, foremen, 
salesmen, clerks, etc.; and even for men holding more distinctive positions. 
If you're considered a possibility, but don't get a place immediately, your 
application will be filed for future reference. 

Many concerns also make it a practice to get a line on possible employes 
long before the need for them actually arises, in order to be prepared for any 
emergency. A careful record of your training and experience, supplemented 
by your photograph, will frequently get you a good job when you're least 
expecting it. 

STUDY THE EMPLOYER'S WANTS 

From the moment you come into the presence of the employer, make it 
your business to study him, with a view to discovering what kind of a man he 
wants. He's not likely to tell you in so many words, because he wants to size 
you up generally beifore he gets down to particulars; but his questions, the 
general trend of his talk, and the man himself ought to give you a pretty good 
line on his requirements. 

Endeavor to show your fitness by talking over with the employer the work 
to be done, and indicating how you would go about it. Dwell upon your 
reason for seeking a job with him, and how you hope to fit into his organization. 
Try to get into the employer's mind a vivid and favorable picture of yourself 
as you would look in his employ. 

Naturally you want to show yourself as interested, active, and efficient, 
but you should paint your picture by suggestion rather than by actual state- 
ment. You will create a favorable impression if you inquire about your chance 
for taking on more responsible work after you get settled down; whereas the 
blunt question, ''How soon can I expect to get a raise?" will make it appear 
that you're thinking only of salary. 

LEAVE WHEN YOU'RE THROUGH 

When the employer indicates that the interview is at an end, leave at 
once. Don't spoil the good impression you have made by trying to "cinch 
the job". 



* For a standard application for employment blank, see pages 81 to 84. 
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If you have been successful, thank the employer, make sure that you 
understand when and where you are to report for work, and leave him with 
the assurance that he can depend upon your being there. 

If you have been turned down or put off, thank the employer for giving 
you an interview, and ask him to keep you in mind when he has another 
opening. Don't let him think that you're "sore" or desperate because you 
didn't get the job. 

NEVER SAY DIE 

One of the surest ways of landing a good job is to learn 
to take a turndown gracefully, and keep a stiff upper lip 
when things seem the most hopeless. Job hunting 
is discouraging business at the best; if you're out of 
work, and have others depending upon you, it 's doubly 
disheartening; but you'll lessen your chances if you 
show yourself to be downhearted or on your uppers. 

As men already employed are preferred to men out of 
work, so men who keep up a good front stand a better 
chance for employment than those who show how dis- 
couraged they are. It 's human nature to think that a 
man must be in some way responsible for his hard luck ; 
and if he shows a tendency to break down under it, 
he's further suspected of knowing that he lacks the 
ability to come back. Nobody will employ a failure, 
except out of pity. 

It's a splendid proof that you possess the right kind 
of personality, if you can smile at a turndown, swallow 
your disappointment, and go right after the next job 
in sight. 



Chapter X 
THE FIRST JOB 



DONT QUIT SCHOOL FOR A JOB 

A BOY'S first job should be to get as thorough and 
practical an education as circumstances will permit. 
The gravest mistake that any young man can make is to 
quit school as soon as the law will allow, just because 
he's tired of study, or anxious to be earning money. 

States, parents, or employers who encourage the 
young man to cut short his schooling are responsible 
for the multitude of unskilled or half trained workers 
who are limited to jobs that pay bare living wages. 

When school boys talk about giving up their studies, 
and getting a job, my invariable advice is: ''Unless 
it's absolutely necessary for you to go to work, stick 
to your books until you've finished high school. Don't 
let your dislike for study, or your anxiety to be ' doing 
something', prevent you from laying a solid foundation 
for success. 

''Whether you should go on to college depends 
entirely upon your circumstances and ambitions; but 
you can't afford to miss the advantages of a high school 
education. Temporarily it will put you four years 
behind your fellows who quit with the eighth grade; 
but in the long run your high school training will land 
you far ahead of them. 

" No other part of your training is quite so important 
as your four years in high school." 

88 
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STUDY YOUR EDUCATIONAL CURVE 

This idea is not merely a hobby of mine, but is 
supported by facts. Twenty, or even ten, years ago, 
any real education was considered rather a hindrance 
than a help to success in the so-called "practical" 
trades or professions. Today the situation is reversed, 
as is shown by the increasing demand through the 
advertising columns for young men with high school 
education. The chart on the following page explains 
graphically the reason for the employer's change of heart. 

So if you 're one of those whom circumstances compel 
to go to work at the earliest possible age, I would say: 
"Stick to your studies until you have finished the 
equivalent of the high school work. It doesn't matter 
whether you study in night school, by correspondence, 
or by yourself; nor how long it takes you: make it 
your business to get that education. 

"And do it now — the longer you put it off the harder 
it will be for you to study, and the less time you will have 
for study. Indeed, the chances are that, before very 
long, you'll be v/anting to take up advanced studies, 
which you can't possibly handle unless you have had 
this high school work." 

EARNING AND LEARNING 

You want a job for two reasons : first, to earn money ; 
second, to learn how to earn more money. The first 
reason is probably of first importance to you at the 
outset; but the second reason increases in importance 
as your increasing wants require more and more money. 

Perhaps it will help you to think of your work as a 
ladder, up which you expect to climb to success, At 
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the bottom of the ladder, where you must start, the 
rungs are very badly worn, because so many men have 
worked out their lives there. At the top, however, 
the rungs are hardly worn at all, because so few men 
have climbed that far. 

Each rung on that ladder represents a job on your 
way to the top. When you land your first job, you get 
your foot on the first rung. Every time you make 
good, you go a rung higher. Every time you fail, you 
come down a rung. If you don't want to seesaw up and 
down the bottom rungs all your life, it's up to you to 
start your climb with your first job. 

FINDING YOUR RIGHT PLACE 

When you go job hunting, it 's not likely that you have 
any very definite idea as to where you belong, because 
you have had no opportunity to try out your possibili- 
ties, or even to study your likings. If you have chosen 
between engineering and business on one hand, and the 
professions on the other, you're that much ahead; but 
the most that is expected of you is that you shall be 
willing to work and to learn. Shirkers and know-it- 
alls are not wanted in any line of work. 

But don't lose sight of the fact that it's up to you to 
choose your life work, and that you can't make your 
choice too early, provided that your decision is based 
upon reason. Get all the information and advice 
possible on any line of work ypu 're considering. Don't 
despise the experience and advice of your parents, 
teachers, and older friends. If they advise you to give 
up a cherished ambition, the chances are that they 
know what they 're talking about, and are trying to save 
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you from wasting valuable time and suffering severe 
disappointments. 

Don't imagine that you were cut out for a great artist, 
when your real vocation is that of a designing engineer; 
or that you're called to be a preacher, when you were 
actually meant to be a criminal lawyer. And if you find 
yourself leaning toward one particular calling because it 
looks easy — "Forget it!" Certain jobs are easy for 
men trained to fill them; but the necessary training 
comes only from the hardest kind of hard work. * 

*'A JOB WITH A LID ON" 

And right here I want to warn you most emphatically : 
'' Beware of the job without a future! " 

It doesn't matter so much what you do during the 
first five years of your working life, if you're working 
or planning toward something big in the end. But 
keep your eye on the future. Most jobs, however small 
in themselves, lead directly or indirectly to something 
bigger; but certain jobs appear to have no outlet. 

Any job is what I've heard called a *'job with a lid 
on" if you allow it to be — the reason we have so many 
thousands of unprogressive clerks and bookkeepers, 
draftsmen and mechanics, is that they have never got 
up the energy to try and lift the lid; but that's not 
what I mean. 

The true *'job with a lid on" is one in which your 
earning power depends entirely upon your own indi- 
vidual efforts, so that you must be a genius to make a 
decent living at it. 

* See "The Right Place," Chapter I. 
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TAKE WHAT YOU CAN GET 

With this understanding, my advice is: "Take the 
first job you can get, fill it the best you can, and hang 
on to it till you've landed something better." You'll 
probably have to take what you can get, anyhow, and 
you might as well be cheerful about it and show that 
you're willing to work at any old thing in order to 
get started. 

If you're not compelled to become a wage-earner at 
once, you can profitably spend some time in looking 
about you for a job somewhere near your idea of what 
you would like to do; but you can't afford to get the 
reputation of being finicky. "Looking for the right 
place" may be only another term for laziness; while, 
if you're honestly looking, you may shy at jobs that 
would be easy enough after you had been in the harness 
a week or two. 

Getting some kind of a job as soon as possible also 
helps you land the kind of a job you really want. As 
I ' ve repeatedly said, your being at work proves you 're 
not afraid of work, and that counts for a good deal with 
the average employer. It also gives you some experi- 
ence, so that you don't need to go to your next job as 
a "green hand". 

Best of all, perhaps, it gives you a better chance of 
hearing first of new opportunities in your line. You 
may think the young man on the outside would have 
the better chance of landing a real opportunity; but 
when you come into competition with a school mate who 
has had some actual experience, you '11 realize that you 
have been wasting valuable time. 
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BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 

You must expect to begin at the beginning, and shov; 
yourself willing to do so. If you have training in some 
special line — as bookkeeping or drafting — you must 
still begin at the beginning of that line. No amount of 
training will give you the practical experience that you 
can get on the job, but your training will help you 
materially in securing rapid and steady advancement. 

You're asking your prospective employer to entrust 
to your inexperience expensive machinery, or important 
accounts, or something of similar industrial or com- 
mercial value, arid you should be willing to learn how 
''from the ground up". You can even afford to start 
as an unskilled worker at a minimum wage, because 
you *11 be most generously paid in invaluable experience. 

There *s a place for every beginner who has the right 
stuff in him, and bigger opportunities will be opened to 
you as you're ready for them. 

APPLYING FOR YOUR FIRST JOB 

Whether you apply for your first job by letter or 
in person, you can safely follow the suggestions 
given in Chapters VI, VII, and IX, in so far as they 
hit your case. The letters on pages 63, 66, and 68 
offer usable examples for answering the ad. reproduced 
below : 

BOY WANTED— FOR OFFICE POSITION IN 
large manufacturing firm, near 12th St. and 
Western Ave.: excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment for a bright boy having good school record: 
experience unnecessary, but must be at least 16 
years old. Address C E 497, Tribune. 

Since, however, you have had no experience, we 
must play up your other qualifications to make up 
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this lack. Thus you could profitably use the letter 
given on page 96 to answer the ad. on page 94. 

The appearance and tone of this letter are busi- 
like, it presents the necessary information in concise 
form, and it's bound to create a favorable impression. 
There's nothing more to say about your school 
record, and it won't pay you to try to talk the em- 
ployer into thinking you a willing worker. 

A slight change in this form, as explained in the 
section entitled ''How to Use Sample Letters," 
page 67, will make it usable in other cases where 
you need a letter of application. 

DO THE BEST YOU CAN 

Having landed your first job, go to it with the deter- 
mination to make good by putting into your work 
the best there is in you. 

The job itself may seem of small importance to you, 
but it is important, or you would not be paid for doing 
even the little that you're given to do. And it's 
exceedingly important to you, because it gives you the 
chance to prove that, regardless of how greatly you may 
lack training and experience, you nevertheless possess 
the valuable ability to keep your mind on your work, 
and do as well as you can what you are given to do. 

If you will adopt that policy at the outset, and stick 
to it, you '11 soon have behind you a fund of experience, 
and a ''character" from your first employer, that will 
go far toward helping you to get a better job. 



June 25. 1917. 
C E 497, Tribune, 
Chicago, 111. 

Gentlemen: 

In reply to your advertisement for a boy for office work, please consider 
me as an applicant. 

NATIONALITY— American. Age— 16 last January. 
Height— 5' 10". Weight— 135 lbs. 

EDUCATION— Two years high school work (Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago). Previous education received in Chicago public schools. 
Have had elementary work in bookkeeping and other business branches. 

RECORD — ^Always received good grades in my studies, and a high mark in 
deportment, as shown by enclosed report on high school work. Am 
leaving only because I must go to work. 

REFERENCES— John H. Smith, Principal Hyde Park High School. (Home 
address.) 

Rev. William S. Hunter, Pastor Hyde Park Institutional Church. 
(Home address.) 

Hon. James M. Johnson, Alderman Seventh Ward. (Home address.) 

I am ready to start work at once, and believe you will find me willing and 
not afraid of work. I trust you will oblige me with an interview. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry Brown 

Address: 
Henry Brown, 
2000 E. 65 St., 
Chicago. 

Form for Applicant with No Expbribncb 
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Chapter XI 
THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 



NEW METHODS OF HIRING MEN 

MOST concerns employing a thousand or more men 
have a high salaried employment manager, whose 
duty it is to hire and place the men needed in all branches 
of the firm's work. In smaller concerns the employer 
either acts as employment manager himself, or dele- 
gates one man to handle applicants. The old method 
of allowing foremen and department heads to hire and 
fire indiscriminately has proved wasteful and inefficient. 

The employment manager is supposed to examine 
each applicant, and determine if his ability and record 
fit him to meet the company's requirements and needs. 
As his own position depends upon his keeping his com- 
pany supplied with competent help, the employment 
manager is usually looking for good men. 

In some concerns the employment manager hires 
every likely looking man who applies, and tries him out 
in every possible department. Eventually, the appli- 
cant is either hired because he has made good, or fired 
because he has proved that there 's no job which he can 
satisfactorily fill. As the employment manager hires 
for all departments, he's glad to get and keep in touch 
with men whom he may be able to place later on. 

THE EMPLOYE "HAS A SHOW" 

In concerns which maintain a welfare bureau, the 
employment manager is either head of that department, 
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or closely connected with it. When the welfare work 
is thoroughly organized, only the employment manager 
can fire a man once placed on the company's pay roll. 
This absolutely prevents the employe from losing his 
job through the crankiness or personal dislike of his 
immediate boss. 

If the boss reports a certain man as '*no good", the 
boss and the man are brought together in the employ- 
ment manager's office, just as they would be in a court 
of justice, and given the chance to tell their own stories 
of the trouble. Often the mere fact of their getting 
together enables them to reach an understanding that 
will greatly lessen the chance for future friction. 

In case either party is proved to be seriously in the 
wrong, he's handled accordingly. If the boss is the 
offender, he's warned to treat his subordinates with 
more consideration, under penalty of demotion or 
dismissal if he does not mend his ways. If the man is at 
fault, he 's either given a new chance in another depart- 
ment, or fired, according to circumstances. But 
neither man is let out until he has had a fair trial. 

YOUR BEST FRIEND AND ADVISER 

In like manner the employe is privileged at any time 
to go to the employment manager with complaints. 
Tattling and tale bearing are not encouraged; but any 
justifiable complaint will get a hearing, and the cause 
of dissatisfaction will be removed, if possible. 

If, on the other hand, the employe announces his 
determination to quit, he's invited to see the employ- 
ment manager before he leaves, and explain the cause of 
his action. Naturally, he's under no compulsion to 
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stay, if he has made up his mind to go; but most men, 
who would quit before they would make a complaint, 
are glad to talk matters over when sure of fair treatment. / 

And whether they go or stay, the employment manager 
wants to prevent losing other men on account of condi- 
tions which he can probably have improved. 

In short, the employment manager is a dependable 
adviser and staunch friend to the man who is earnestly 
trying to make good. He has absolute power to hire 
and fire, and almost equal power in the matter of pro- 
motion; and he's always ready to use his influence for 
the benefit of an employe who has been put in the wrong. 

''GOOD SPORTS" MAKE GOOD WORKERS 

Perhaps nothing shows the employment manager's 
peculiar importance more clearly than his influence 
outside his office. There he encourages regular exercise 
and sports of all kinds, and sees to it that the men have 
gymnasium facilities, an athletic field, and regulation 
equipment. And his company backs him, and cheer- 
fully pays the bills, because it has learned that such 
outside interests attract the best type of men, keep them 
contented, and hold them together. 

It's natural enough that most plants should engage 
in the national game of baseball, and two well-matched 
nines will supply athletic ginger for a whole season ; but 
certain concerns make a hobby of other sports. The 
big Willys-Overland plant at Toledo has a football team 
which for years has stood among the first in its league ; 
while Sears, Roebuck and Company of Chicago special- 
izes in tennis, and has on its payrolls the holders of- 
many state and sectional championships. *• ' . • ' 
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American sports cultivate quickness, sureness, and 
initiative — ^all of which are as much needed in the 
shop and office as on the athletic field. They also 
teach the practical value of organization, discipline, 
and obedience, for the man who has seen his team 
**blow up" at the critical moment has received a 
lasting lesson in the value of team work. And men 
who learn to be ''good sports" in their games are 
sure to put the same ''do-your-darndest-but-fight-fair" 
spirit into their daily work. 

TRAINING THE FUTURE BOSSES 

The employment manager's constant struggle to find 
the right men for his plant leads him to take a special 
interest in the training of the boys and young men under 
his supervision. In them he sees the foremen, chief 
clerks, and department managers of the future — if only 
they get the right sort of training now; and he's always 
looking for opportunities to see that they're given 
such training, and have special opportunities to study 
up on operations peculiar to their own plant. 

Where the company offers its employes any form of 
specialized training, the employment manager makes it 
his business to see that the men profit by the opportun- 
ities offered ; where such training is not yet in effect, he 
does his best to provide a substitute by encouraging and 
organizing classes supported by the men themselves. 
He never loses sight of his self-imposed obligation to 
impress upon his men the practical, doUars-and-cents 
value of better training. When necessary, he will even 
' go so far as to ''call down" parents who are indifferent 
'.about their boys, and insist that the home authorities 
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back him in keeping the slacker at his studies, and dis- 
couraging any tendency to " play hookey". 

Yet in spite of his interference with what might be 
called the employes' ''personal liberty", the employ- 
ment manager holds his position because the employes 
like and trust him. His methods may rough them up a 
bit at times, but they know he 's working for their best 
interests — and getting results. 




LOOKING AFTER YOUR WELFARE 

The whole welfare movement is an honest attempt 
on the part of the employer to get better workers by 
providing better working conditions. It's neither 
sugar-coated charity, nor an excuse for paying lower 
wages, but a sound business measure that benefits 
employer and employe alike. 

Employers have learned by costly experience that 
contented workers are the best workers. Good light, 
scientific ventilation, and proper sanitary arrangements 
are good investments because they help the worker to 
'keep himself fit. The resulting increase in efficiency 
means more pay for the employe, and more profits 
for the employer. 

The worker who is out of place, or subject to the brain 
storms of an unreasonable boss, is bound to cause waste- 
ful friction. The man who is worried by money 
troubles, or sickness in the family, is only half hearted 
in his work. Such troubles, and many more like them, 
can usually be straightened out by the welfare bureau 
without any embarrassment to the man. 

The employment manager is the company's personal 
representative in its dealings with its men. He's 
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commissioned to see that both the company and the 
men get fair play and fair treatment. He won't coddle 
you, but he will give you a square deal, and help you to 
the best of his ability to find your proper job. 

COST OF THE "LABOR TURNOVER" 

To prove that I 'm not talking ** hot air", let me show 
you why employers consider it good business to invest 
money in employment managers and welfare bureaus. 

Efficiency experts use the term ''labor turnover" to 
indicate the cost to the employer of hiring and firing 
a man who fails to make good. This labor turnover has 
been exhaustively studied by Mr. Magnus W. Alex- 
ander,* who distributes the cost as follows: 

(a) The clerical work of hiring. 

(b) The instruction of new employes by the foremen and 
assista,nts. 

(c) Increased wear and tear of, and damage to, machinery and 
tools by new men. 

(d) Decreased rate of production during the early period of 
productivity of the new men. 

(e) Increased amount of spoiled work by the new employes. 

A certain group of factories were selected by Mr. Alexander for investiga- 
tion, the total number of workmen of various grades employed in this group 
being about 42,000. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, it was found that the number of 
men at work had been increased to 48,697, an actual increase in the permanent 
force of 6,697 men.' To gain this increase 42,571 men were actually hired and 
set to work. It is thus seen at the end of one year only about 16 per cent of the 
men employed were retained. It was concluded by the investigator that the 
hiring of at least 22,200 of these men could have been avoided, this number 
having been reached by assuming that 1 per cent of the employes die, that 5 
per cent leave on account of sickness, that 10 per cent either withdraw or are 
discharged, and that the efficiency of the employment department is 75 
per cent. 



♦ See the article "The Cost of Hiring and Firing," by Lewis E. Theiss, in "The Outlook" 
for May 16. 1917 ; and the editorial " Inefficiency in Hiring and Discharging Men." in "Bm^neer- 
ing and Contracting" for November 18, 1914, from which the author has quoted freely. 
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The experience of the Ford Motor Company corresponds with that of the 
firms investigated by Mr. Alexander. Figures furnished by the Ford manage- 
ment show that in 1913 the Ford factories hired 52,445 men, while 50,448 hands 
left the Ford employ. These 52,445 men were hired to keep up a force of 
13,634 workers. 

A certain tool-steel manufacturer told Mr. Alexander that he had hired one 
thousand men in one year in order to increase his force by fifty men. 

The expenses thus incurred are variously estimated by shop managers at 
$40 to $200 for each new man hired. Most managers put the cost between $50 
and $100. The tool-steel maker mentioned reckoned that he lost $150,000 
profits through hiring one thousand men when he needed only fifty men. 
Mr. W. A. Grieves, in a paper read before the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
estimated the cost of hiring an employe in a certain factory at $81.10. At the 
Ford Motor Works two years or more ago the cost was figured to be $80.25 a 
man. A more recent study along different lines gives similar results, the cost 
being figured at $77. 

EFFECT OF WELFARE WORK 

Do you wonder now that employers object to taking 
a chance by hiring every Tom, Dick, and Harry that 
applies to them for a job? Do you doubt that they find 
it profitable to pay big salaries to employment managers 
to weed out the undesirables, and to maintain expensive 
welfare bureaus to look after the desirable men? It 
seems to me that, looking at it from the business side 
only, the welfare movement is the best investment an 
employer could make. 

If we go further into Mr. Grieves' paper, we find 
practical applications of this spirit of mutual help- 
fulness : 

The John B. Stetson Company, hat-makers, offers its employes bonuses, 
shares of stock, building and loan association shares, and other forms of profit- 
sharing. Result: In one department (hat-sizing) the labor turnover was 
reduced from siirty-five per cent in 1897, to practically nothing today; 
while of its 4,400 employes, only 141 have been less than one year in the 
company's employ. 

The Ford Motor Company has a generous profit-sharing plan comprising 
cash bonuses and sales of company stock on easy payment. Result: In 1915, 
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the iecond year the plan was in effect, 14,074 men were hired, while only 
2,931 left; and during the first six months of 1916, 13,551 men were hired, and 
only 3,593 left. Mr. Boyd Fisher, of the Detroit Board of Conunerce, says 
that as a result of giving its men $10,000,000 in divided profits the Ford CxMn- 
pany in nine months saved more than $2,000,000 in the cost of its labor turn- 
over; and that the retention of a steady force of workers resulted in an increase 
of working efficiency estimated by the Ford officials at forty-four per cent. 

The Denison Manufacturing Company's labor turnover in 1911 equaled 
sixty-eight per cent of its force. This turnover was been steadily reduced as 
follows: 1912, sixty-one per cent; 1913, fifty-two per cent; 1914, thirty-seven 
per cent; 1915, twenty-eight per cent. The Denison Company reckons its 
cost of replacing an employe at $50, and figures that since the creation of its 
employment department, which has brought about this reduction in turnover, 
it has saved $25,000 in the cost of keeping up its working force. 

The Clothcraft Shops in Cleveland, large manufacturers of clothing, also 
have a scientific system of dealing with labor. In five years this concern has 
reduced its labor turnover from one hundred and fifty to thirty-three per cent 
annually, raised wages thirty-seven per cent, reduced working hours from 
fifty-four to forty-eight a week, cut its force from 1,044 to 865, and increased its 
production forty-two per cent. 

These facts and figures make it very evident that 
employers can't afford to hire a man whom they will 
shortly have to fire as inefficient. It actually costs 
them less to hire a man who will make good and become 
a permanent asset to the company. So if the employ- 
ment manager did nothing more than turn down 
undesirable applicants, he would be well worth his 
salary. 

But the employment manager does much more. He 
not only keeps the *' no goods" out, but helps the '* make 
goods" to get in. 

THE COST OF REPLACING YOU 

And now you see why untrained or half trained men 
get only living wages. It costs money — ^$100 a piece 
on the average — to hire and fire them, if they're no good 
at all. It costs as much or more to hire and train 
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them, if they're worth training. And in order to break 
even the employer must cut down their wages while 
they 're on probation or in training. 

But if you 're a trained man, the case is quite different. 
Your training is already paid for, and the employer 
willingly pays you a salary that soon enables you to get 
back the cost of training, plus a good profit on your 
investment. Your record guarantees your desirability 
as an employe, so there 's only a nominal charge against 
you for putting you on the company's payroll. Instead 
of being a constant worry to the employment manager, 
you help make his own job more secure. 

Look at it this way: If it costs the company $100 a 
year to get a man to fill your place, you would save the 
company $1000 in ten years if you remained that long 
in its employ. If you don't believe that your pay 
envelope would be fattened by much more than $1000 
in ten years, ask the next employment manager you 
talk with. 

There 's no class of men better fitted to convince you 
of the practical value of thorough training and sound 
experience than these same employment managers. 



Chapter XII 
WINNING PROMOTION 



YOUR CHANCE OF PROMOTION 

YOUR best chance of getting a better job should be 
with your present employer. He knows your 
abilities and possibilities better than any stranger can; 
and if he won't advance you in his own employ, he 
probably won't recommend you for a better job else- 
where. So before you decide to make a change, be 
very sure that you have exhausted the possibilities of 
your present place. 

This advice applies, however, only in the larger con- 
cerns which have adopted a standard method of pro- 
motion, and which set no limit to the advancement of 
an efficient worker. If you're employed in a small 
concern, or a small town, you can usually ''see your 
finish" from the day you start to work — there's no 
possible chance of promotion beyond a certain point, 
because the business itself is limited. 

What to do in such a case, we will consider later.* 
For the time being, let 's assume that your present place 
ought to offer you bigger opportunities, and see if we 
can find them, 

AGE AFFECTS YOUR CHANCES 

Yet the old saying that "A rolling stone gathers no 
moss" does not exactly hit the ambitious worker. The 

*See aection entitled "Don't Let Yoiinelf Be Ciamped.*' page 115. 
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chances are rather against your getting into the right 
kind of work at the outset, unless you're unusually 
fortunate ; and often the only way you can satisfy your- 
self as to your natural ability is to try several different 
lines.* 

A young man is justified in changing his location and 
employer frequently, so long as he gives each job a 
thorough trial before he quits it — he can afford to waste 
a few years now far better than he can ten years from 
now. 

But the man past thirty should be in no hurry to 

make a radical change in his line of work. When once 

you have acquired experience in a certain line, you can't 

change either your employment or your employer 
without losing some of the benefit of that experience. 

Your best chance to get a better job is to build upon 

your experience. 

While a man is by no means old at thirty, he has 

reached an age when he should have at least ten years 

of sound experience upon which to build his future. 

If he goes into a new line, he must expect to spend 

several years in acquiring sufficient experience to lift 

him above the average; even if he merely changes 

employers, he must lose valuable time in getting onto 

the ways of his new boss. And he always takes the 

chance of not being able to make good with his new 

employer. 

BE SLOW TO CHANGE EMPLOYERS 

Your present employer should be your best prospect 
because it's with him that you have established th6 ; . . 

♦See "The Right Place," Chapter I. " ! , 
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record upon which you must base your claims to a 
better job. 

Naturally, I 'm taking it for granted that your record 
justifies your ambitions, because otherwise you stand a 
poor chance anywhere. But if you're making good in 
your present job, like your work and your associates, 
and feel that you can continue to put your heart into 
the job with any decent encouragement, be very sure 
that you 're really bettering yourself before you make a 
change. 

Employers have little use for "drifters," however 
skillful they may be, because they're apt to quit just 
when they're most needed. One of the best recom- 
mendations you can offer is the fact that you have 
been employed in the same place or in the same line of 
work for some years. 

In principle, there's no difference between getting a 
job and being promoted. In either case, you assume 
certain duties and responsibilities, upon which your pay 
is based. Therefore, suggestions already offered on 
getting a job are equally valuable in seeking promotion.* 

CAPITALIZE YOUR RECORD 

Assuming that you have held your present position 
for at least a year — and you could hardly expect 
advancement in a shorter period — you have presumably 
learned all there is to know about your present work; 
otherwise, you have no reason to seek promotion. You 
have received special training for your present job, and 

; so are specially valuable to your present employer. 

> * I 

* See Chapters III and IX in particular. 
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You won't at once be equally valuable to a new 
employer, even though you do the same kind of work. 
No two concerns engaged in the same line of business 
are conducted in exactly the same way, so there's 
always some lost motion in changing employers. 

If you remain with your present employer, you can 
capitalize your record at its full value. You won't 
need to give any proof of your ability, nor demonstrate 
that you have the desired personality, nor convince 
the employer that you have been training yourself for 
promotion — the record you have made with him shows 
what you have done, and whether you're prepared for 
the work ahead. 

If you should go with another concern, you may get 
the same pay and position, or even do better; but you 
probably won't have the same ''drag" with your fellow 
workers, nor enjoy the same co-operation. This ob- 
stacle should not prevent you from taking an outside 
job, if other things are right; but be sure that you can 
get through the first few months of your new job ''on 
your lone", if necessary. 

And even then, will you really be any further ahead 
than if you had worked as hard for promotion under 
your present employer? 

SELLING OUT TO A COMPETITOR 

If you're thinking of going to a competitor of your 
present employer, let me urge you to consider the 
matter very carefully. You have the legal right to sell 
your services to the highest bidder, provided you don't 
violate an employment contract already in force. You 
have the moral right to hire yourself out to a competitor, 
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provided you don't contemplate betraying your present 
employer's business secrets. But you '11 find it extremely 
bad policy to sell yourself out to a competitor. If you 
do, you'll always be regarded with suspicion, because 
there 's no knowing how soon you will be brought back 
again by a higher salary, nor what new business secrets 
you will endeavor to take with you. 

If — as not infrequently happens — ^your new employer 
uses you for a while, and then fires you after pumping 
you dry, you '11 be in a bad way. Your former employer 
probably would not take you back under any circum- 
stances, because he fears to trust you again; and other 
possible employers will be equally distrustful. It's 
a serious matter to have your loyalty questioned, for a 
disloyal employe is about as popular as an actual 
thief. 

Yet there are times when you must go to a competitor 
to get more money, because you have gone as far as you 
can with your present employer. In such a case, make 
sure that both the promised raise and the promised job 
are permanent, and that your new place offers you a 
chance for further advancement. Occasionally you'll 
find an unscrupulous employer who will pay anything 
and promise anything to get temporary help, and you 
can't afford to throw up a good job unless you're sure of 
landing a better one. 

Your present employer is your safest guide in this 
matter. If he advises you to take the other job, and 
helps you cinch it, you can feel secure. He's doing it 
because he thinks you deserve a better job than he can 
offer you, not because he wants to get rid of you.* . 

* See also section entitled \* Be Cautious and Loyal," page 85. 
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PROMOTION MEANS GREATER OPPORTUNITY 

Promotion does not necessarily imply an immediate 
increase in salary, but it does imply taking on more 
advanced work or greater responsibility. This is par- 
ticularly so among the great body of workers, where the 
difference in work is not very great — as between 
machine hand, assistant foreman, and foreman — clerk, 
chief clerk, and office manager. Every little **step up" 
lands you nearer the job ahead. 

When such promotions come to you, you should jump 
at the chance to prove your capacity for bigger work, 
and not be too insistent upon an immediate raise. 
Demonstrate your fitness for the better job before you 
ask for better pay. 

. . . it requires only a little additional knowledge on 
your part to put you ahead of all the other men in your present 
class. It is as though you were standing in a line with nine other 
men of exactly the same height — there is nothing to distinguish 
you from the rest; no reason why the boss should pick you for 
promotion any more than he should any one of the nine. But 
if you should increase your height by adding a lift to your heels — 
or your mental height by adding a little additional knowledge 
to what you already have — you would stand out from the other 
nine men by reason of your growth, would catch the eye of your 
boss, and would naturally be the one first chosen for promo- 
tion. ... 

Once you have raised yourself above the average, the rest 
is much easier. You have set yourself apart from the crowd, 
attracted the attention of men whose notice is worth while, 
declared yourself to be ambitious and energetic. You have 
made yourself the logical man when particular work is to be 
done, or a higher place becomes vacant. You have made it 
impossible for your ability to be passed over, your work confused 
with that of other average men. You have forced yourself 
upon the consideration of the men who determine salaries, and 
hand out promotions. You have compelled them to say: "Let's 
give this man the first chance. He's earned it." 
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TRIAL PROMOTIONS FREQUENT 

It frequently happens that a man Is promoted, and then 
sent back to his old job, without ever knowing exactly what 
happened to him. These trial promotions are your employer's 

method of trying you out for more important work 

If you make good, you'll just settle down to the new work with- 
out a jolt — except for the mental one given you the first time 
you find your pay envelope heavier. If you fall down, you'll be 
dropped back into the old job without a word, for there's no use 
spoiling a good routine bookkeeper by telling him that he 
doesn't know enough to be an auditor. 

This process is going on every day in every manufacturing 
plant and business house in the country. You are on trial all 
the time — ^you are continually being given chances for promotion 
when you don't know it. The eye of the boss is constantly on 
you, either to determine whether it is worth while to give you 
a chance to get ahead, or to judge whether you are making the 
most of the chance that was given you. If you show yourself 
careless, unreliable, inclined to shirk, you will never be given 
the first chance; but if, given a trial, you show that you have 
not prepared yourself to do more responsible work, it will be a 
long, long time before you will be given a second chance. 

You have before you, then, the necessity of being always 
trained and ready to handle the job ahead. Opportunity comes 
to you without warning, with the imperative command "Do it 
now ! " If you are not ready, the coveted job goes to the man who 
is. No amount of bluff, no imaginary pull, will help you to do 
work for which you have not trained yourself. Once you are 
given the chance, it is up to you to make good from your own 
knowledge, or to step aside for the man who can. No one will 
tell you that you have failed ; but the boss will shake his head, and 
say to himself: "He fell down badly on that job. I was mis- 
taken — he isn't the man I thought he was. Too bad!" And 
that will be the epitaph of your buried hopes. 

It's different when you get above the average. After you 
have made good on several occasions, even though the jobs were 
little ones, you will not be passed over as hopeless because you 
made one failure. This is because you will have demonstrated 
that you are best fitted by ability and training for jobs of a 
certain kind. If you are asked to undertake something entirely 
out of your line, you will lose nothing by saying that you are 
not fitted for it, because you have shown that you can make good 
in your own line. One of the greatest benefits enjoyed by the 
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man who gets above the average is this ability to pick the jobs 
that he can do best. It not only gives him a constant interest 
in his work, but it greatly increases his chances of success, 
because he is in a position to know in advance whether he can 
make good. But until you get above the average, you can't 
pick and choose — ^you must be ready to make good at the first 
job offered you.* 

CHANGE OF LINE OFTEN BENEFICIAL 

My arguments against a change of employers don't 
apply to a change in your line of work. On the con- 
trary, I want to impress it upon you that the line of work 
in which you 're now engaged probably does not exhaust 
your opportunities with your present employer, and 
that you might be greatly benefited by a change of 
direction. 

The work of any large manufacturing plant is divided 
and subdivided into various related branches, such as: 
executive, legal, accounting, correspondence, designing, 
actual manufacturing, selling, purchasing, operating, 
shipping, etc. 

Similarly the work of a big business house is divided 
into: executive, legal, accounting, correspondence, 
wholesale selling, retail selling, mail order, purchasing, 
operating, shipping, etc. 

And a similar subdivision, to a certain extent, exists 
in the organization and conduct of a plant or business 
of any size. 

PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE ALWAYS USEFUL 

Men employed in the manufacturing end get by 
experience a first hand knowledge of the materials and 

*'The paragraphs quoted are reprinted from a booklet entitled "Training for Pro- 
motion," issued by the American School of Correspondence. 
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workmanship that go to produce the company's goods. 
Clerks gain an intimate knowledge of the good and bad 
points of the goods continually passing through their 
hands. Bookkeepers get a valuable insight into the 
company's business policies and financial methods. 
And so the ambitious man can get from any position a 
practical knowledge useful in more jobs than the 
present one. 

Even if his position itself offers no great opportunity 
for promotion, the *' inside information" that it gives 
makes him a valuable asset to the concern in any 
capacity. The shop worker or the clerk has the best 
sort of knowledge upon which to build a successful 
career as executive or salesman for his present employer 
— providing, of course, he has also the ability and train- 
ing for the new work. The bookkeeper has an equally 
good chance to use his practical knowledge to still 
greater advantage to himself and his employer in a more 
responsible position as an expert cost accountant, 
auditor, office executive, etc. 

There 's a growing tendency to revive the old custom 
of requiring a man to serve his time in several branches 
of the business before he's considered competent to 
hold a responsible position. For this reason, many 
young men are starting their business or industrial 
careers at the very bottom of the ladder, and are stick- 
ing manfully to the most disagreeable tasks, until they 
can win promotion on their records. 

Many big concerns are now requiring their appren- 
tices to attend generalized shop classes, and to work in 
different departments. They 're also encouraging crack 
salesmen to spend a month or two in the shop or 
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accounting room, and expert foremen to dig into the 
secrets of cost accounting. In this way they indirectly 
increase their employes' earning ability by directly 
increasing their working ability. 

EMPLOYERS PAY FOR EFFICIENCY 

4 

The employer is admittedly selfish in encouraging 
his men to learn more about his business. He wants 
men to fill the higher, better paid positions — ^wants 
them badly enough to be willing to help them learn the 
requirements of the new position. But he willingly 
pays the higher salary to the more efficient man, whose 
training will help him to stop up the many leaks through 
which inefficient workers have been wasting his money. 

Few men can afford to take a job for the sake of the 
training it will give them, regardless of how valuable 
that training may be — such a sacrifice is possible only 
to the young man who is not yet required to earn his own 
living. But all of us can use our present jobs as step- 
ping-stones to better jobs. 

Whatever your present job may be, there 's some way 
for you to make better use of the experience you're 
getting. You can't expect to accomplish anything big 
in a month or six months, because you must have time 
to attain the necessary knowledge or skill ; but if you 're 
on the right track, and thoroughly in earnest, the place 
you want is bound to be yours. 

DONT LET YOURSELF BE CRAMPED 

The man employed in a small town or a small con- 
cern usually gets this all around practical knowledge 
with little effort; often he's more widely experienced 
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than the man in a larger concern ; but he never gets the 
opportunity to cash in his experience. 

Sometimes the only man-sized job in the place is 
already filled by a man thoroughly competent to hold 
it down for the next ten years. Sometimes the good 
jobs are reserved for members of the employer's family, 
or offered only to those who can afford to buy into the 
firm. In such localities trained ability is as useless as 
money on a desert island — the employer can't pay a 
proper price for it because he 's in no position to make a 
proper profit on it. 

If this is your situation — if you 're sure you can never 
be satisfied to stay where you are — get out! Don't 
stick in that cramped little place and rot — get out into 
the big world and find a place big enough for you. 
Don't be afraid to grasp the first promising outside 
offer you get. 

A man can get corns on his soul by living too long in a 
place that's too small for him. 

GET YOUR EMPLOYER'S ADVICE 

Take up your plans for the future with your employer, 
or immediate boss. Unless you're unusually unfortu- 
nate, you will find him very ready to advise and help 
you ; and whatever information he can give you will be 
of great practical value. 

If you feel that you could do better in another line 
of the company's work, be prepared to demonstrate your 
ability for the work you want to do. If he suggests 
that you try out your ability in another line, you can 
well afford to put his idea to the test, even if you don't 
agree with him. 
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Be careful not to make the question of salary too 
prominent. Your most convincing line of argument is 
that you feel that you can do better work in a line 
that you like better, and that you're anxious to make 
the most of the ability that you think you possess. If 
you do make good, the employer will expect to pay you 
what the job is worth ; but he expects to be shown. 

YOUR LINE OF PROMOTION 

Pages 118 to 124 contain the Lines of Promotion for 
the principal trades and professions. These diagrams 
include only the more usual titles and duties. Their 
chief purpose is to show the line of advancement from 
your present job to the job you want, so that you can 
plan your future accordingly. 

Promotion, like lightning, seldom strikes out of a 
clear sky. The man who is actively seeking promotion 
is much more apt to be advanced than the man who is 
simply waiting for something to come his way. 

You can go after promotion just as hard and suc- 
cessfully as you can go after a new job. While the 
methods are somewhat different, the underlying prin- 
ciple is the same: you must be prepared for the job 
before you can successfully ask for it. 

The employer correctly reasons that the man who 
earnestly desires to get ahead will find means to prepare 
himself for advancement. 
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